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INTRODUCTION. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER To THE EDITOR, 


DATED CHAMBERRY, IN SAVOY, 
[aN. 7, 1780. 


THE original manuseript, 

an impertect trauslation 
of which I take the liberty to send you, 
is in the posscss1on of a gentleman in 
this neighbourhood, to whom I wis 
presented by our common friend, the 
Marquis de Bellegarde. —He was $0 
obliging as to lend it me for my pe- 
rusal, and, on my proposing its pub- 
9a 3 licatron, 


vi 

lication, he informed me that it had 
been sent to the Editors of the post- 
humous editions of Rousscau's works, 
now preparing for the press, who ex- 
cused themselves from receiving it, be- 
cause no such work was named among 
those which he intended should ap- 
pear after his death. However, I have 
obtained the liberty to translate and 
give it to my country. 


** Rousseau passed a considerable 
time in this gentleman's family, and, 
during his abode there, was continually 
amusing himself with his pen, the 
productions whereof he left behind him, 
by the desire of his friend, who had so 
kindly received and cherished him. — 
They chiefly consist of little tender 
pieces of poetry, and many of them 
possess that delicious colouring and at- 

fecting 
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tecting sentiments, which he so well 
knew how to give to any thing, and to 
every thing. —Among these were the 
following Letters, written, to all ap- 
pearance, without much attention, and, 
perhaps, as the first sketch of a design, 
which he intended to have rendered 
more complete and important. They 
will, however, be found to contain, 
though in an interior degree, the sim- 
plicity of story, the delusive improba- 
bilities, the enchanting tenderness, 
the expressive language, and the ro- 
mantic virtue, of his other works. 
That much of their original merit will 
he evaporated in my Translation, I 
well know; indeed I feel and perceive 
it. Fidelity is all I can boast. -On 
that, at least, you may depend; and, 
it the sense be preserved, you have my 
leave and request to make any altera- 

44 tion 
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tion in the expression, which your car 
or your heart may dictate. The title 
is my own; for the manuscript does 
not possess a name, but is introduce 
with the Italian line which preserves 
its place in the first page. 


The Marquis de Bellegarde is of 
opinion that the story has some toun- 
dat ion in truth, and has been turning 
his thoughts, but in vain, to the re— 
collection of an unpleasant history 
of this kind, which happened, as he 
thinks, many ycars ago, when he was 
in England. You will perceive that 
the name of the gentleman who 1s the 
supposed writer of a great part of these 
Jetters, is an English one, though 
disguised by the French manner of 
spelling, and might lead to a disco— 
very of the event which, as the Mar- 

| quis 
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quis imagines, gave Rousseau his sub- 
ject. It is of that singular nature as 
to have made some nose at the time it 
happened, both in England and Italy, 
and, trom its circumstances, not un- 
likely to have reached the citizen of 
Geneva during his residence at Venice. 
It is also that species of story whick 
would come home to such a bosom as 
his, and might have been intended to 
torm the ground-work tor some exer- 
tion of his sensibility, which vyickded 
to objects wherein his feelings were 
more deeply mterested, or might be 
lost in the fancied misery of his future 
life: —a musery that every humane 
mind must pity ; and, with all its ec- 
centricities, who is there will avow 
hat he docs not respect it? 


In consigning this manuscript te 
your care, I do it the justice which I 
think 
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think it deserves; and, in desiring 
vou to give it to the world, I shall do 
the world no disservice. In an age 
like this, when the press teems with 
works of tritling entertainment, to say 
no worse, and every provincial town 
has its circulating library, it is, in 
some degree, benetiting society to pre— 
Sent it with publications, which, while 
they bear the seducing titles of Ro- 
mances and Novels, convey a moral, 
and call forth feelings which that spe— 
cies of composition docs not always 
possess or create. If sensibility is a 
principle truittul in virtues ; if it pro- 
motes the love of our tellow-creatures ; 
it it is the antidote of frivolousness, 
coquetry and selfiſhness; why should 
not its empire be extended * And what 
Sense can there be in opposing a Kind 
of writing, whose tender and affecting 


melan- 


xt 
melancholy gives to the pensive mind 
a source of delicious sympathy? M. 
heureur qui rYarsonne toigoums, & Ne 
dent jamats que les defauts ! 


© I have seen indeed some, and not 
a tew of those works which are called 
sentimental, that, without possessing 
any thing like nature or moral, have 
been able to please and affect a certain 
species of weak, romantic, unreflect- 
ing readers. The whole of their merit 
consists in long-spun apostrophes of 
love and disappointment, forced de- 
scriptions of happiness and miscry; 
while panting hope, trembling fear, 
frantic despair, and unutterable joy, 
are sometimes to be found in the same. 
page. This work, I trust, will bear 
another and a more favourable descrip- 
tion. —Rousscau, in the preface to his. 
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Eloisa, has declared, that the unmarried 
woman who reads that work is undone: 
and, on concluding the perusal of this 
impertect but interesting offspring of 
the Same pen, 1t will be observed, by 
the retiecting reader, that the young 
unmarried woman, who suffers herselt 
to commence an epistolary correspon— 
dence with a man of her own age, 15 
guilty of a great imprudence; but that, 
if she writes one letter to him on the 
subject of Love, she risques her un— 
doing. Tliese are truths of no small 
importance to female youth, and the 
guardians of it. 


* That this may be found inferior 
to the other translated works of its ce— 
lebrated author, I will readily acknow- 
ledge :— but still it was originally writ- 
ten by Rousscau; and I shall not dis- 


grace 
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grace it by any apology of mine. It 
is said that the gallypots painted by 
Raphael are held in high estimation 
by those who most ardently admire 
the distinguished productions of that 
sublime pencil, which has given to its 


master a name that will never die. — 
* — SR. * * 
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LETTER I. 


TO ISABELLA. 


Tt I cou'd believe, for a moment, that your 

eves had not read the language of mine, 
or that it were possible for your heart to be a 
Stranger to the tumults of my breast, I should 
not have had the courage to address you, 
till hopeless passion had affected my reason, 
when, perhaps, you would have been alarme. 
for a moment with the last complaint of my 
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It is true, lovely Isabella, that my lips 
never unfolded to you the feelings of my 
soul; but in the communication of lovers 
there is a more affecting language than words 
can form. Lo a mind of your sensthility, the 
expressive look, the heaving sigh, the timid 
silence, will be more intelligible, and sooner 
felt, than all the protestations which the 
tongue can utter; and when I have been be- 
fore your grate, such a language of sincere 
and respectful passion must have reached you. 
Thus letter, therefore, will not surprize you: 
the instant your eyes have fallen upon the 
name that is subscribed to it, your heart will 
announce its contents; you will know the 
errand of the messenger before it is told; and, 
if you should feel any tender impulse before 
the declaration of my distress has awakened 
your pity, I chall be the happiest and most 
honoured of men. Ah, Isabella! happiness, 
reason, every blessing of life, nay, lite itself 
depends upon you; and, surely, you were not 
formed for destruction. 


LETTER 


LETTER II. 


TO THE SAME. 


I Have waited an age and you have not 
answered my letter; perhaps you never mean 
to answer it. If I have been guilty of pre- 
Sumption, be kind for once and tell me $0: 
do not, I beseech you, conceal from me the 
judgment vou have passed on my crime, that 
| may haste to breathe my last groan in your 
Sight; and be a melancholy but pertect proof, 
that, if | was not worthy of your kindness, I 
did not deserve your cruelty. Mine is not 
the passion of an hour, I did not yield to it 
till every trial of reason, absence, and variety, 
were found to be in vain: I then submitted to 
a destiny which is irresistible; a destiny which 
might be happy, and may, perhaps will, be 
miserable. You, Isabella, are the mistress of 
it; by your lips it must be pronounced, and 
{ shall bend submissively to their decrees, 
tough I may not long survive them. 

B2 I know 
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I know the difficulties which oppose my 
passion; I sce the natural impossibilities 
which stand between me and the object of 
my love, which, in spite of them all, en- 
creases every minute;—a sufe and certain 
proof of its growing strength, its powerful 
impulse, and the vanity ot opposition. I have 
struggled against it as an enemy that would 
destroy me; I have tic from ut as from an 
enemy I found too strong for me; and, at 
length, | am forced to yield to t—must | say, 
as to an enemy who has conquered and bound 
me in chains from winch death alone can de- 
liver me! You, indeed, could change them 
into silken bands and flowery garlands ; but 
you, all gentle and lovely as you are, may 
wish to aid the tyrant, and to punish the 
crime of loving with that silence which will 
tell me I love in vain. I may find the avenues 
of your heart more impregnable than the walls 
of your convent: alas it may prove a more 
arduous undertaking to bribe the firm resolu- 
tons which guard them, than to melt the 

: stern, 


by 


stern, unfecling portress who locks you from 
the world. 

It is what I owe to my own happiness, to 
the duties of a life just begun, and the rank I 
hold in the wor'd, to ahm at possessing that 
object, without which there can be no hap- 
piness for me; without which the influence of 
duty will be weakened, even white the means 
of performing it may last, arid rank will be of 
no avail; without which in short remaining 
lite will be a scene of clus and darkness. 
Hopeless misery is not be borne by human 
fortitude; and, if you turn from me, there will 


be but ont remedy for my despair. 


N. | LETTER 


LETTER III. 


TO MR. CRO LI. 


Ir was, I find, a vain hope, that my en- 
rrance into this dismal abode was to be rhe last 
chastisement of my lite; and that, having 
sacrificed every hope of earthly happiness, I 
should remain uninterrupted in the painful 
labour of extracting consolation from the taint 
and impertect view of heavenly blessings. 
Alas! little did I think, and I know not how 
to credit the declaration, that a face wet with 
continual tears, and a form shrunk by Sorrow 
from the little grace it might once possess, 
could charm your atfections, or awaken any 
other sentiment in your breast than the pity 
of a moment. Recal your words, I beseech 
you. It must have been in the delirium of a 
dream that you have written to me in a lan- 
guage which bears the marks of a troubled 
reason. Though born to be miserable my- 
self, Heaven, surely, will not augment its 

cruelty, 
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cruclty, and make me the instrument of its 


vengeance, in adding to the misery of others, 
| unplore you, Sir, not to think of continuing 
a correspondence which must be fruitless; 
and I beseech you not to write to me again, 
unless it be to tell me that vour reason is 
returned, and that I shall hear from you no 


9 
. 


more, * 


* Inconsiderate woman! would you preserve your 
heart from the contagion which approaches you, write 
no more :—write again, and you are undone. 
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LETTER IV. 


TO ISABELLA. 


Tre trial has been male, and proved in— 
effectual. I cannot promise even one poor 
_endeavour to turn my thoughts from you: 
my eyes have hut one direction, and my heart 
has buc one impulsc. If my passion for you 
5 a dream, I $hould wish never to awake; 
if it should be a reality, it will never be 
quenched but by the deep of Death. 

Ah, lovely Isabella! has Miserv, then, 
prescribed the vows which you have taken? 
Did Sorrow clothe that charming form in the 
Snowy habit which covers it?—Did Despair 
lead you to the altar, where your happiness 
has been sacrificed *—Alas !—does your heart 
toundiy regretgome darling object, from which 
you are cternally separated:— It must be $0— 
it cannot be otherwise:—the gloom of your 
cell is not perpetual ; it is sometimes dissipated 
by the remembrance of him you love, and its 

walls 
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walls are accustomed to the whuspers of his 
name. —If I have div ined aright, do not hide 
the fatal secret from me.—l shall discover it, 
if my foreboding spirit has not discovered it 
already. I see the deep colour of my misfor- 
tune. — Your family has stood between you 
and vour affections; they have thrown you 
into a cloistered prison, where love despairs, 
and from whence Hymen turns his flight.— 
Crucl, unnatural, and savage parents ! Whose 
last consideration is che happiness of your 
children, and who, in obedience to the dic- 
tates of a false and foolish pride, are content 
to bury them alive, with all their charms and 
graces about them, and consign them, with- 
out regret, to the living tomb of monastic 
life.—Alas! alas! Isabella is the child of such 
parents: —she has felt what I now feel; and 
the same regret which fills her eyes with tears, 
urges on my despair. But mine is a generous 
affection: my love is not founded on the 
hurry of impetuous passions ; it rests on the 
Solid basis of pure and celestial sentiments ; 
and, while I feel that my happiness depends 

ä upon 
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upon being united to you, I am equally sen- 
sible of the necessity that your happiness 
should depend upon me. My affection asks 
a return; but if that cannot be given, my 
hopes are blasted, but my regard will remain 
unalterable. I shall have every reason to de- 
plore my fate; but I shall find none to com- 
plain of you. Nay, so pure is the flame that 
warms me, which gives life to every thought, 
and will, at length, consume me, that it turns 
my mind, for a while, from the sad scene be- 
fore me, to ask if I can do you good. —If 
your heart is irrevocably devoted to another— 
alas! what am I going to write/—yes, too 
lovely Isabella! if you cannot be mine, I 
should rejoice to gild the close of my life by 
bearing you to your wishes. — To see you 
possessed by another would break my heart ; 
yet, for your sake, I would be the instrument 
of my own destruction. My last moments 
would be brightened by a ray of comfort, on 
the reflection that you were happy. 


LETTER 
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LETTER V. 


THE ANSWER. 


Ir I consulted the cold, unfeeling oracles of 
cautious Prudence (and, perhaps, it were bet- 
ter for me if I did consult them) I should not 
have broke the resolution I had taken of never 
writing to you again; and, though there 1s a 
strunge kind of romantic sensibility in your 
last letter, which should awake suspicion, I 
cannot but write once more to you, to offer 
my endeavours to sooth it into reason, and re- 
commend to you that sobriety of reflection 
which may restore you to yourself, and turn 
your thoughts to some more substantial hopes 
of happiness. 

Alas! Love never reigned in my breast; 
that torturing deity did not conduct me to the 
prison which I now inhabit: other and far 
different passions led me hither. I sought the 
gloom of this cell, as an asylum against the 
horrors of a marriage with the object of my 


detestation ;' 
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detestation; from which I ha no means of 
escaping but by clotting myself in che habit 
in which vou have scen me. 

I was formed tor the world; I was educated 
to live in it, and had already been admitted 
into some small share of its $octeties; you 
will, therefore, imagine that the comforts of 
this Solitude find their principal Source in the 
reilection on the evil I have avoriled :—it 
memory glances upon any other circumstance 
of former leusute, my heart can scarce sus- 
tain the purgnant mortification my only 
sa“ sfaction is accompanied wich terror, and is 
like the joy of on, who, having been pre- 
served from imminen. danger, tnds the con- 
sciousness of immediate safety disturbed by 
the recollection of the perils he has lately 
escaped. I have ont to thank Heaven for 
having taken me trom a situation where J 
must have been compietely miserable, to place 
me in a state Where | cannot be happy. 

It is true that 1 am not tormed for a monas- 
tic lite; its othces are not congenial to my 
nature; my mind cannot contine itselt within 


the 
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the walls that surround its mistress; it is ever 
on the wing, and the more awtul seasons of 
prayer and devotion cannot restrain it ;—never= 
theless, I have made a solemn vow, which 
muſt not be broken; it is registered in heaven, 
hose verigeance would justly pursue me, 
Should I dissolve it. I have possessed, alas! 
unfortunately tor me, chase means of instruc- 
tion, which, in this chumry, young persons 
of my age seldom attain: | have profited of 
them; and white they use qualified me to 
feel, in a greater degt. , the misery of mv 
Situation, they ought to sf. engthen the power 
of resisting any tempraytions to break a vow 

which I believe to le of a sacred nature. 
Generous stranger! be content with the 
grateful esteem which I otter to you. Think 
no more ot me, I beseech you. A gulph, 
which you can never pass, is placed between 
us. If it can be any satisfaction to know that 
I do not love another, it 1s my wish to impart 
it to you. But let me, above all things, ex- 
hort you to leave this country; turn from its 
delusions, and seek your native shores, where, 
amid 
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amid the caresses of your friends, and the 
duties of your Station, you will soon lose the 
temporary image of beauty, which never had 
much to boast, and is now no more. 

You are not yet arrived to that maturity 
whe. impressions take root in the mind, and 
last through life. The various objects which 
will excite your esteem, and the important 
concerns which must awaken your attention, 
will aid the natural fickleness of your age, to 
get rid of an idea which you declare to be $0 
tormenting to you. I also am young ;—but, 
having no objects to invite my regard, and 
bound by one dull, unvarying line of duty, 
the impressions of my youth, such as they 
are, promise to be those of my life. My 
heart has no pleasing expectations of relief; 


the melancholy which guards every avenue of 


it from the approach of joy will soon corrode 
it into insensthility : but till that period arrives, 
and my wishes are disposed to hasten its ap- 


proach, the idea of your generous nature will. 


not be forgotten. 
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LETTER VI. 


TO ISABELLA, 


You are guilty of a cruel injustice to those 
charms which would render you the admira- 
tion of all mankind, if they were permitted to 
bless the world :—every feeling, every sen- 
timent of my nature, cries aloud, that the 
moment I am forgetful of them must be the 
last of my existence.—Beantiful Isabella! are 
you then formed for happiness, and must you 
hve in misery *—50 young, and without any 
hopes of relief from sorrow but by chilling 
Insensibility '/—50 instructed, and yet doomed 
to think that those ties are sacred which ren- 
der life at once miserable and useless? 

The greater part of your sex, who bind 
themselves by monastic vows, are happy in 
their ignorance, and, being taught to consider 
the world as full of danger and misery, think 
themselves blest in the covert to which they 
have fled for shelter; and find in the duties of 


religion 
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religion a calm satisfaction which is not dimi- 
nished by the remembrance of other pleasure: 
hut you, who were not intended for monas- 
tic life, whose mind was enlightened in order 
to take a part in the concerns of the world, 
who were formed by nature for a lite of rea- 
son, reflection, and society, you must POSSESS 
far, far different feclings.— Oh, Isabella, when 
tlie midnight choir lifts up its voice, where are 
your thoughts and what are your Sorrows! Amid 
your broken slumbers, what pleasing object does 
Fancy sometimes present to you, to add new 
disappointment to your waking hours! Can 
a vow, which binds you to support such a 


life, be known in heaven? If $0, it must be 


inscribed in tie celestial registry as a crime 
Tather than a virtue; as a bondage which it 
would be piety to break, and must be criminal 
to maintain. 
Without entering into any arguments upon 
a matter which furnishes so many, let me 
persuade you to consult your own reason, and 
betore that tribunal examine the real force and 
tenor of that obligation into which you have 
entered. 
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entered. Alas! Reflection must sicken at the 
rigours of a prison, wliose gate freedom 18 
not suffered to approach but to bear vou to 
your grave. Memory, glancing over the 
scenes of the past, must act a busy and tor- 
menting part ;—Hope, arrayed in all its visto- 
nary colours, as it rises to give a fancied 
glimpse of pleasure, is quenched in a mo- 
ment.—Oh, Isabella when the sighs break 
forth from your bosom, when the tcars wash 
away the bluslies from your cheek, wherefore 
do you sigh, and why do you weep ? 

That I love you, and that the happiness of 
my lite, and life itself, is mingled with my 
passion, is most true ; nevertheless, it depends 
upon your answer to this letter, whether the 
future knowledge of it is to be with-held from 
you.—lt you are contented and at ease, my 
voice shall never waft a sound to interrupt 
Your repose, nor shall vou again sce in my 
changed and distracted form the triumphs of 
vour beauty ;—but if you are wretched, let 
me offer to you the means of being happy. 


C LeI'TERX 
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LETTER VII. 


THE ANSWER. 


Your questions reach my heart:—l tell 
you again, as I have already told you, that I 
am not happy. I will go so far as to assure 
you, that I never expected happiness in this 
asylum ; and will once more repeat, that I 
Sought it to shelter me from a greater evil. 
Under the idea of such a privilege, and, at 
the time, I thought it a great one, I took 
the vow which has wedded me to this 
cell for ever, with an unfeigned sincerity. I 
thanked Heaven with the most perfect gra- 
titude for thus delivering me from the object 
of my hatred, and I bid adieu to a world 
which contained him with a most ardent sa— 
tistaction. Whatever sentiments, therefore, 
might succeed, when the sense of immediate 
danger was passed; and whatever inroads 
discontent might make upon my mind, when 
the hurry of deliverance began to subside; I 


CUnnot 
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cannot conceive that the solemnity of my en- 
gagements 15 lessened, or the obligations by 
which I have bound myselt and my life have 
lost an atom of their force. "This is a situa- 
tion, I must confess, wherein the heart might 
exert its power of deceiving with great adyan- 
tage; but I am aware of the danger, and 
Shall, I trust, escape it. I may lament the 
being driven to such a cruel alternative; but, 
having once decided, the lot is cast:—the 
choice was an eternal one for me; and, were 
the means in my power by which I could be 
free this moment, I would refuse them. 

It I had been the mistress of my fate, and 
could have ordered the future patt of my life 
to my own pleasure, I should not have 
chained myself to a cloister; I should not 
have been so prodigal of happiness as to have 
remained in a situation wherein my wishes 
and my duty would have such different ob- 
jects, whose continual conflict will destroy my 
repose, and end my being.—But l already see 
the end of my course, and my wishes are, every 
hour, shortening the unpleasing path that leads | 


1 to 
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(0 it.—In the mean time, sir, I entreat you 
to remove from me the thought of making 
you wretched : do not suffer your complaints 
to reach the cars of one who cannot reheve 
them, and whose sympathy with yours will 
not fail to encrease the melancholy cause of 
her own. Do not combine with my own 
heart in disturbing the repose of 
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ISABELLA. 


LETTER VIII. 


TO ISABELLA. 


Yov suffer yourself, charming Isabella! to 
be led away by a chimera which will undo 
you. It is a crime to be miserable when we | 
have it in our power to be happy. The vow 
which weds you to Sorrow 1s false in itself, 
as well as contrary to every law of Nature, to | 
every principle of self-preservation, and the | 
will of Heaven. Jo fly from misery is more 
than natural, —it is instinctive; and to avoid 

ſ 
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apparent evil is a principle which governs 
every thing that has life and sensation. Per- 
haps there is not in Nature an event so much 
to be dreaded by a mind pure and tender as 
yours, as to be forced into the arms of a man 
who is the object of your detestation. Io 
turn your back upon such an union, and to 
fly from such a scene of distress, was the na- 
tural result of the first reflection; but your 
flight has been incomplete, and you are still 
unhappy. What, Isabella, with your reason 
and understanding, can you trust yourself to 
the paw of the Bear, because he has saved 
you from the jaw of the Lion? Do you call 
this a deliverance ? Can you be resigned to it, 
and think it a blessing - Impossible! 

If the real happiness or honour of those 
who were dear to you could be preserved or 
encreased by the sacrifice of your liberty, you 
would have some motives to aid your resolu- 
tion in making you resign: but, superior as 
you are to the prejudices of your country, 
you mock at the pretended wisdom of that un- 
Substantial, irrational, and, I may add, irre- 

c 3 ligious 
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ligious pride, which, finding it could not ga- 
vern the affections of your heart to its own 
purpose, was resolved to disappoint them of 
any other. 

If you can find comfort in the walls which 
enclose you, I will never suggest a wish to 
look beyond them. —More, far more than the 
half of pleasure is to bestow it; the object 
must participate the joy, or Love is a brutal 
instinct that should never be named. 

You have seen something of the world, and 
can perceive from your letters, as J have ob- 
zerved from your conversation and manners, 
that you were formed to be the honour, the 
happiness, and the pride of social life. Hea- 
ven designed you to be a model of perfection 
to your sex; and will you oppose the designs 
of Heaven by shutting it from their sight? 
Beauty, which expresses itself in the features 
of an angel, —grace, that enhances the form 
of Virtue, —smiles, that would charm in hea- 
ven, —and words, whose sweetness no music 
ever equalled, were not given to be hid in the 
gloom of a Cloister. You wers not cast in 
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so pure a mould, and so highly accomplished 
with every great and rarest charm to be co- 
vered with that impenetrable veil which hides 
vou from the admiration of mankind. Such 
a flower was not reared in the fair garden of 
the world to be transplanted into a solitude in- 
sensible of its beauty, and where its fragrance 
is wasted. It is the interest of Heaven to dis- 
play so fair and bright a part of its creation; 
and it is promoting the ends of Virtue to pluck 
it from the mists which becloud it. 

That Being, whose aid you invoked when 
you pronounced the vow that separated you 
from the world, looks with pity on the weak- 
nesses of his creatures, and will not consider 
it as an offence against him, that Misery 
should break its bondage. It would be a 
virtue, an heroic, a patriot virtue, to force 
the bolts that confine you. Think, Isabella, 
that you are answerable for all the good you 
might do in the world; reflect how little you 
can perform where you are; and the false 
Delicacy which now deceives you will fade 
away before the convictions of Reason. Do 
C + you 
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you imagine that the walls of your monaster; 
cannot be scaled? —Oh, lovely Isabella say 
that vou wish to be free, and I will secure vou 
freedom, or perish in the attempt. 


— 
LETTER IX. 
THE ANSWER. 


Yor do not deceive me, but you decerve 
yourself, and feed a flame with hopes that can 
never be accomplished. Amiable Briton | 
you scck an object that can never be yours. 
Though I cannot be happy, Heaven in its mercy, 
may teach me to be resigned. Could you open 
the doors of my Cloister, atthis moment, I would 
turn my back upon the offered freedom. What 
would the world be to me, could I range 
throughout it? The idea of being a vaga- 
bond upon the earth makes me smile for a 
moment on the narrow limits to which my 
life is confined. On comparing my situation 
with that of thousands, who are languishing 

in 
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in various shapes of hopeless misery, my heart 
tells me that I ought to acknowledge the 
coodness of Providence in having afforded me 
shelter from them. 

That I might have been happier, is a mere 
matter of conjecture; that I might have been 
more wretched, I have already contessed ; and 
who will dare to say that it 1s not a blessing to 
pe thus equally removed from either situation? 
Are not the apprehensions of distant evil fre- 
quently disappointed by some unexpected alle- 
viation; and are not the hopes of happiness 
equally liable to be deceived by the distant 
appearance of their objects? Thus it is that 
Supreme Wisdom appears to preserve a balance 
in its dispensations to the human race. Alas 
if the sum of happiness could be ascertained at 
the close of life, there would not be that diffe- 
rence between the final accounts of those 
whom the world determines to be happy and 
miserable, as that world may imagine. In 
the present delirium of your passion, you are 
deceived into a behef that its gratification 

would 
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would not be accompanied with the faintesr 
gleam of infelicity. Alas! that reason, by 
whose oracles you urge me to be admonished 
and directed, will tell vou far otherwise; 
Religion is ready to confound such a faith ; 
and human Experience, if | have been rightly 
informed, would be entirely and universally 
against you. | | 

[ wish you very much to consider, whether, 
though 1t may be natural, it is alwavs right, 
to leave one's wretchedness: there are, surely, 
Situations where to fly from misery would be 
a mark of cowardice, and be stigmatised with 
disgrace. What is chat principle which men 
call Honour; which I have heard mentioned 
as a bond of superior obligation; which will 
urge your sex to deeds of extreme hardshup 
and equal danger; for which fortune, casc, 
and even life itself. are often put to the hazard? 
Reflect a little upon this question, and then 
consider the vows which a Nun takes, as well 
as the solemnity which accompanies them, on 
her assuming a religiouslite ; after this, you will 
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be forced to acknowledge, that it would betray 
a want of principle, disgraceful in the highest 
degree, to break such a solemn engagement. 
The compulsion sometimes used by parents on 
such occasions may be urged to invalidate its 
force; and so it might, if the parent, whose ty- 
ranny dragged the victim to the altar, should 
repent, and had the power of claiming his in- 
jured child, and taking her again to his bosom. 
But this cannot be done : parental authority 
does not reach this mansion; and if an inha- 
bitant of it should make her escape, to what 
is She to trust? how is she to live? or where 

is She to go? When reduced to despair, the 
' asylum she has quitted may receive her again 
within its gates, but it must be, at best, to 
suffer a life of torturing penance ; while her 
family and relations will execrate her disgrace, 
and aid her punishment. 

Besides, were there no other obstacles 
to an escape, the lofty walls that enclose 
us, the massive bars that confine us, and 
the watchful eyes that guard us, are more 
than sufficient to damp any spirit of enter- 
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prise that is not suggested by madness or 
despair. * 

Let me again entreat you to call Reason to 
your aid: respect my situation, I beseech you, 
and consider your own. If the few charms 
which I may possess, and which are every 
hour fading away, have thus Strangely fasc1- 
nated you, I have another and very unex- 
pected motive to wish that Nature had been a 
niggard to me: I might then have been unob- 
served by the monster who drove me hither, 
and the mortifications of this place would not 
have been encreascd by your fruitless sighs 
and unavailing endeavours. 

Again I exhort you to apply your own un- 


derstanding and reflection to the subject; do 


not deceive yourself, but open your eyes upon 
the impossibility of success. If it depended upon 
me alone, I could not flatter you with a single 
gleam of hope; bnt there are a thousand in- 


* Alas, Isabella! you are the dupe of your own 
heart :—it is such an enterterprize that you now me- 
ditate. 
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surmountable obstacles between your wishes 
and my consent, even if it were possible to ob- 
tain it. Indeed, for my own repose, as well 
as to turn your thoughts to the recovery of 
yours, it is my duty to put an end to this cor- 
respondence ; and, while I entreat you to ex- 
tinguish a flame which must burn in vain, I 
ought to give my counsel the energy it de- 
serves by an assurance that this will be the 
last letter you will ever receive from 


ISABELLA, 
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LETTER X. 


TO ISABELLA. 


Ir you wiſhed to banish me for ever from 
you, in what cruel moment was it that you 
consented to admit me once again to your pre- 
sence? Was it your design to complete your 
triumph, by rendering my love more intolera- 
ble, and hastening my despair ? 

never saw you in the gay apparel of the 
world; but, surely, no dress could give a 
greater force to your charms than that which 
it is your lot to wear. Ihe habit of parade and 
fashion may add a more dazzling glare to the 
beauties of feature and complexion; but where 
personal charms are heightened by the graces 
of character, the simple garb in which Re- 
ligion has clad your heavenly form gives to 
loveliness its full turce, and fixes the attention 
to its best object. Ihe snowy robe, which 
hangs in ample folds around you, gives a sim- 
ple, awtul, yet winning dignity, which all 
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the luxury of the loom could not afford ; and 
the black, transparent veil, which, while it 
hides nothing, sets off every thing, and would 
make an homely countenance interesting. — 
alas, what is its office when it floats around 
your countenance ! 

Isabella, did you think to cure my passion 
at once, by calling me again to the contem- 
plation of those charms which inspired ut ?f— 
and do you think them faded? Beauty, such 
as thine, does not depend on that bloom which 
the anger of a moment may encrease or de- 
stroy, which the austerities of Religion may 
dissipate, and Sorrow will eat away. There 
1s a cast of countenance where the majesty of 
Virtue, and the tenderness of Pity are. duly 
blended ; where the softness of the heart aids 
the pertect lineaments, and where intellectual 
Grace preserves one continual struggle with 
exterior Beauty. This is that loveliness which 
cails forth the warmest aftection, purifies it 
with every feeling of virtue, and makes it 
eternal. his is that loveliness which only 
presents itself to the eye as the avenue by 
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which it may take possession of the soul. 
Such a loveliness is yours; and that tender 
melancholy, winch vou welcome as the foe 
to your charms, gives them that affecting at- 
traction which completes their power, —I can 
neither describe nor resist them; and your 
words have confirmed your written declara— 
tion: with a tear on either cheek, and in a 
tone of voice which almost deprived me of the 
power of hearing it, you have told me that 
those charms will never be mine. For what, 
then, am | to live? With such an assurance, 
why do I continue a moment on the carth ! 
Is it not the sentence of death that is pro- 
nounced against me Alt is, — nor shall it long 
wait for its accomplishment.— The voice of 
my complaint shall disturb you no more ;— 


but while I live I will not cease to adore 
vou. 
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LETTER XI. 


TO THE SAME. 


Tr von could behold, but for a moment, 
mne melancholy silence to which your Sttua- 
tion a reduced me, vou would accuse your 
heart for not having dictated some few lines of 
pity. to me. It you are, at length, determined 
not to enen me uno hope, it cannot. surely, 
he necessary to your happiness, that your ne- 
glect should depress me 1ato despair. Where— 
tore must I curse the day when I first set my 
foot on these ſhores? Why do you force me 
to execrate the hour that gave me birth, and 
make it the second with of my heart, that 
my eyes had never beheld the sun ?—Know, 
L'abella, and I call every power of Heaven to 
bear me witness, no consideration in Nature, 
no human ue, no earthly temptation, shall 
divorce me from the spot which contains all 
thut is dear to me in the world. I will breathe 
tie same air that you breathe, and enjoy the 
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melancholy pleasure of contemplating your 
prison, till the flame which gives me life shall 
consume me. My native country $hall re- 
ceive me no more; the mother that doats on 
me shall no more embrace her son. Ihe love 
of you, ail cruel as you are, makes me un- 
natural without remorse, and absorbs every 
feeling that has hitherto been the claim of 
Friendship and of Duty.—l have no sensibilt- 
ties but for you; my grave will not be far 
distant from yours ;—yet a little white, and 
your barbarity $hall be glutted with its 
victim. | 

Alas !—mine were the fairest hopes; For- 
tune smiled lavishly upon me, and a bright 
scene of prosperity surrounded me ;—but you 
have conjured up a cloud which obscures the 
goodliest prospect that ever gave splendor to 
early life, and have bribed Fate to blast every 
expectation of happiness. Cruel Isabella 
the most inexorable Tyrant does not refuse 
bread and water to the Criminal whom he 
has consigned to the dungeon ! 
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LETTER XII. 


THE ANSWER. 


WrarT fatal influence governs me that I 
Should write to you again ?—and wherefore 
do I suffer your reproaches to reach me? 
Alas! I deserve them not: - my heart laments 
your anguish; but it does not accuse me of 
giving one pang to your bosom. When you 
call me cruel, you are yourself unjust, very 
unjust indeed, to one who never injured you, 
who shares your troubles, and would willingly 
ad to the cruelty of her destiny, if that would 
avail, to calm them for ever.—Ungrateful 
man! have I used any arts to seduce you f— 
Have I not, from the tirst moment you made 
known your passion, urged every motive that 
might prevail on you to forget the unattain- 
able object of it? Did I build these walls? 
Was I the architect of my eternal prison? Did 
my hands forge the bars beyond which I can- 
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not pass — Answer me from your heart, and 
(ease to accuse me. 

Hush your passions for a moment, and, in 
the interval of reason, let me ask vou, what 
would you think of a woman who $hould 


break the most solemn vows, risque her ho- 


nour, and disgrace her sex, (I speak not of 


life, for that cannot be called 2 $2critice,) to 
throw herself into the arms of a stranger, 
without any security for her fame or her hap- 
piness but the declaration ot a passion, which, 
being kindled in a moment, may, in a mo— 
ment, be extinguished? You cannot suppose 
mean to accuse you of baseness or treachery: 
this letter proves how tree my heart 1s from 
such ungenerus suspicions. I doubt not of 
your present sincerity ; but I have a right to 
consider the fickleness natural to youth. Alas ! 
the many examples of temale wretchedness, 
founded on hasty confidence, which even my 
small information has unfolded to me, will 

more than justify me. 
Is there a situation so horrible, or can 
Imagination, in its most gloomy moments, 
torm 
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form any lot so worthy of pity, and so totally 
desperate, as that of a woman in my situa- 
tion, who, having broken her monastic vows, 


] 


Shoul.! be deserted by tl 


e man Mio had Se- 
duced her? Banished from her country, not 
only by a sense of sha, but the dread of 
punishment, —wühiut the means of support in 
a distant land, wiose language She may not 
know, — what: is lett for her but to die in a 
State of wretchedness which makes me $hud- 
der in the reflection, or to gain a precarious 
subsistence, by a lite of abandoned prostitution, 
which is worse than any wretcnedness, and 
only delays, to encrease, the agumes of de— 
spair. 

The history of such à dreadful disaster is 
not the drean of fiction: upon the walls of 
this Cloister such a story is recorded. I have 
read, day after day, the horrid tale, and have 
as often wept the ſate of an unhappy sister of 
this Convent, who was thus seduced, and 
was thus abandoned; who lived the miserable 
lire, an died the agonieing death, Wich I 


have described. Whenever this inscription 
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meets my eyes, I consider these walls as an 
asvlum, which, though they do not afford 
me happiness, will, at least, preserve me in- 
nocent; and, though this \lLonasery may not 
posscss an opiate tor discontent, it will secure 
me from despair. With such impressions as 
these, and under such circumstances as I now 
protcss, the woman who could be won, at 
Such an hazard, to break her solemn en- 
gagements, would not deserve to be united 
to a worthy man, nor be capable of ad- 
ministering to his happmess :—nay, when the 
ardour of passion began to subside, a worthy 
man would startle at her imprudence, and 
hind his affection lessen under the natural 
suspicion of her future infidelities. Such a 
woman would be unchaste in the contem- 
plation ot so bold a design; she would be 
abandoned before she sought the protec- 
tion of her seducer. Leave me then, I be- 
scech you ;—be gratefui to that Providence 
which smiles upon you, and turn your heart 
from an unfortunate object who cannot offer 
the returns it sg well deserves. Bestow, if 
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vou please, some share of your compassion 
upon me; but give your aftection to those for 
whom Heaven designed them. 

You teil me, Sir, that you have a Mother 
who doats upon you: return, then, to com- 
fort the fond parent, who must Janguish in 
the absence of such a son as you. Haste, oh 
haste, to gladden her declining years! Give 
the smile of joy to those who long for your 
return, and to your Country that worth which 
will be an honour to it. The renewal of such 
glowing atfections as you will experience 
among those to whom Nature has united you, 
the ardour of those social regards which re- 
newed Fricndships will rekindle, and che en- 
trance upon those Duties which your rank 
must claim, will soon dispel the passion which 
now torments vou, and leave your heart free 
for che impression of some more worthy ob- 
ject of your own country, of your own re— 
lion, and speabing your own language, with 
whom vou will enjoy the fruits of an honest 
and virtuous passion, unmingled with any re- 
morse, and free from any reproach.— Ihen, 
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my generous friend, you will remember these 
counsels with regard; and, that youthiul, ar- 
dent passion which now disturbs your peace, 
being extinct, you will respect the memory of 
one who made some sacrifices to suppress it, 
and thank me, at every moment of reflection, 
thiat I opposed those desires whose gratifica- 
tion would have caused our mutual undoing. 

| have written, in this letter, the language 
of my heart ;—m a dispassionate moment it 
must be the language of yours. I will con- 
Sent to reccive an answer to this, on the con- 
dition that it shall contain a last adieu.—The 
idea of an eternal farewell from one who has 
thought so highly of me as you have done, 
cannot but affect me; and if a sensibility I 
cannot resist forces the waters upon my cheek, 
be assured that Reason will mingle the tears 
of satisfaction with them. 
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LETTER XIII. 


TO ISABELLA. 


IF a word of reproach stole into any letter 
which I have addressed to you, I acknowledge 
its injustice, and must search for an excuse in 
some moment of distraction, when the weak- 
ness of my hopes hurried me into an intempe- 
rate arraignment of your heart. It deserves 
an higher praise than I have the power to be- 
Stow, and to gain admittance into it is the ob- 
ject of all my wishes. If I am not found 
worthy to be received into that temple of all 
good, let not the Divinity, who possesses it, 
exclude me from the sad privilege of passing 
the rest of my devoted life before its gates. 
When I have expired there, every sorrow 
will be at an end; but to turn from it would 
be a living death of cruel reflection and bitter 
disappointment. Alas! I have no right to 
conceive, much less to write, an accusation 

against 
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against you. If I could dare to accuse Pro- 
vidence, I should say it was unjust in Suffering 
one of its creatures, on whom it had been $0 
lavisly to be hidden from the cye of the world; 
and that to plant such a flower in a desert, 
would be to justify the avarice which makes 
treasure of no use. But the ways of Heaven, 
however mysterious, should be respected by 
weak mortals, and the scverest s:orms of lite 
demand submission instead of reproach. Sub- 
mission is à necessary duty, and reproach is 
the worst of crimes: hardened Villainy and 
outrageous Despair are alone capable of com- 
mitting it. 

To be deprived of that which can alone 
make life valuable, is a circumstance of real 
misery : to have the only hope blasted on 
which happiness depends, is the summit of 
misfortune. Such a situation will be mine, if 
I do not possess you; but it Shall not make 
me blaspheme against Heaven or you, I can- 
not command either my feelings or my 
fate; but I can otter the one as a silent 
Sacrifice to you, and Submit with patience, 

a reluc- 
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a reluctant patience I fear it must be, to the 
other. 

You command me to return to my native 
country ,—yes, Isabella commands, and I can- 
not obey her. Alas: you must accompany 
me thither, or I shall never see it more. My 
mind is so deeply impressed with your image, 
tat it is not susceptible of any other. I am 
not a slave to the dclusions of love, but to 
love itself; that ennobling and tender sen— 
timent, which gives to the soul a proper sen- 
$1bility of its own nature, which awakens the 
tinest and most exalted feelings, that raises 
humanity to something more than human, 
and is only a better name for the most exalted 
virtue. 

Do not be surprised nor angry when you 
are informed that I have put an end to a con- 


nection which has been nursed with care by 
those who governed my education; a connec- 


tion which began with my infancy, and was 
designed, at a future period, to have been 
sanctified at the altar. The object is amiable, 
but she is not Isabella:;—1 loved her with a 
| | brother's 


tb 
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brother's affection, Tut not with 5 
rapture; and, it my heart lad remained iny 


own, I might hiwe been united to her. 1 


have Written to my family. on tis sulziect. 
I have told them, that, in a matter „f so mie 1 
real consequence to myselt, I must make my 
own Coico, and be my own mister; and 
that they must not expect tie playful fon! 

Ot box isl age to rise in mature lite to Wat se- 
rious passion which can alone gromise à solid 
happiness to the nuptial umion. 1 have, in 
short, put an end to thew cex;\cctations of that 
nature for ever. — In this business, however, I 
have not been unfaltluſul, for I never promised 
fidelity; I have not been incenstant, for J 
never vowed constancy. Indeed, I was a 
total stranger to the pass.on of Love, till I be- 
| beheld you; but the moment my eyes met 
yours, it druck me like the lightning of hea- 
ven, and I was blessed or unlone tor ever. 
In an instant it Seized every part of me, it ran 
through cry vein, and changed me into a 
new being; my nature was no more the same, 
my sentiments wore a different colour, and. 
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such 4 Strange, unknown, and powerful sen- 
sibility posscssed me, that J began to think 
that my features would partake ot the trans- 
formation. — I now thought no mor* of my 
native COUNtry : the Nt ther that ore nu was 
forgotten; and all those ties wich winch Na- 
ture and habit bind the heart scemed at once 
to be broken. — Ihe world is nothiig to me; 
the spot which contains you seems to he the 
whole of the universe: in ort, my heart is 

solely and inunoveably attached to you. 
What are all the beautics of Natur to kim 
who is blind and cannot behold them? "ihe 
verdant hill, the crystal fountain, the painted 
meadow, and the towering city, afford no 
delight to that eye Whichi Is veciCuded in dark- 
ness. —Wliat are the sweetest $Guauys to that 
car whose organs cannot receive them? Ihe 
most dulcet music, and the persuasion of ce— 
lestial eloguence, will not atfect tiun who 1s 
deat and cannot hear. — What are the sensibi- 
lities to virtue, the power of excellence, tne 
tenderness of pity, and che rapture ot doing 
good, to the heart which is hardened by some 
| deadly 
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deadly passion? — Let me add, what are the 
smiles of Fortune him who is only anxious 
for yours and wat attraction can the world 
have o hun but in the spot which you inha- 
bit ?—Þclicve me, charming Isabella! though 
the most «plendii palace, with all its pleasures, 
invited me to possess it, I would turn my back 
upon the offer wich disdain, to become the 
master of a cottaye, from whence I could be- 
hold the turrets of your prison. It would be 
no small comfort to say, There she dwells ! 
and to behold the temple which contains the 
idol of my heart, though I could not be ad- 
mitted into it. Ihe pleasure of opening my 
lattice, to behold the morning sun gild the 
spires of your convent, would be far greater 
than the proudest spectacle of the world could 
afford me; and, at the evening hour, to 
breathe my siglis beneath the walls that en- 
close you, would be a luxury that wealth 
could not purchase.—lt is a melancholy idea, 
but I Should never part with it, that the sun, 
when it shone upon your grave, might, at the 
same moment, glunmer upon mine. 
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You tell me to chase away Passion, and 
vou command me to consult! Rexon.—lt by 
Passion vou wean my love ot you, there is 
but one wav ot doing it, nich is to end my 
being, or, at least, to dentroy that sensation 
which gives to existence its only value. If 
by Reason you mean any power of reflection 
abstracted from you, it is impossible; your 
image is so fastened to my heart, that my 
very life-strings must break ere it can escape 
me. You would have me endeavour to con- 
vince myself that I ought not to love you; 
alas | every tceling I possess is so deeply en- 
gaged to support an opposing sentiment, that 
it would be a fruitless, as well as a painful at- 
tempt. Reason would turn aside from such 
an employment, to ask you, whether those 
engagements which snatch you from the duties 
of lite can be sacred; and it a situation which 
is contrary to your nature, and must produce 
repining and discontent, can be approved by 
Heaven ? If your limbs were bound, and the 
tyrant who caused the crueity should tell you 
that they were not made for motion, would 
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you not scoff at the falschood, and think it a 
duty to break asunder the corus that confined 
von? Ts not your present imprisonment, Which 
excludes u from tlie utilities and functions, 
the pleusutes and hon urs of life; which is the 
* e of abounmable policy and gloomy 
superstition; Is not, I say, such an ümprison- 
ment equally injurious and detestable, as 
Shainciul to support as it would be righteous 
to escape? 

s for your family and friends, vou are al- 
ready es ranged from them. Ihey have driven 
you from their attections and remembrance. 
You are now as dead to them as if you were 
in your grave. It I err not, the principle of 
a conventual state is founded in an entire se— 
paration from all earthly connections, and that 
al! the tender realities of lite are to be abso rhea 
in tie new alliance which is supposed to be 
be male with Heaven. If such an allotment 
can so ful the mind as to produce content- 
ment, nothing more can be said; exchange 1s 
fortunate, and the anticipation of another and 
better world is a wondrous source of satisfac— 
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on on earth. But if you should find, lovely 
Isabella] that these celestial espousals are but 
the dreams of Enthusiasm; if your enlightened 
understanding should pierce the clouds of Su- 
perstition, and discover the fallacy of such a 
notion ; if your heart Should revolt at the 
blasphemy of such an idea, what remains for 
vou? io return to that home which was 
once your own, would be a perilous and vain 
attempt; its doors must be shut against you, 
whule its inhabitants, instead of atfording you 
protection, would, in the furious zeal of mis- 
taken piety, scige you as a criminal, and bear 
vou back, laden with disgrace, and trembling 
with the fears of punishinent, to the Cloister 
which you had deserted. What then remains 
for you, but to suffer your bondage with pa- 
tience, and to let vour eyes look upon One 
unvarying, dismal, prospect, through the rest 
of your days, or turn at once from it to where 
an honourable marriage, a most ardent atfec- 
tion, a splendid fortune, and all the pleasing, 
tender relations of life, unfold themselves to 
you. Ihese chjects are not ideal; Fancy has 
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not made them gay with its delusive colours: 
the whole exists; and I wait but your per- 
mission to conduct you to it. Love will find 
wings to top your lofty walls; it possesses 
Strength to break your bars m twain, and 
cunning to lull the slcepless dragon that 
watches you. Isabella! you are on the con- 
tines of another kingdom; in a few hours you 
would be safe from immediate danger; in a 
few days you may set all danger at defiance ; 
and in a few weeks, oh happy, blissful thought! 
you may be secure in a land of freedom, where 
we may be united for ever. 

That I am a stranger to you is most true, 
and. being so, I cannot wonder at your ap- 
prehensions; but this is my only crime: con- 
scious, however, of my integrity, and know- 
ing what I am, your distrust mortifies and 
distracts me. Do not only turn your eyes, 
but your thoughts also, from that delusive 
and alarming tale, which pivus Fraud has in- 
scribed upon your walls, to make you con- 
tented with your chains, and to consider him 
as an enemy who would aid you to break 


them. 
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them. — Alas! must such arts be practised 
upon you? And is it thus that Reason is to be 
quenched? Is it thus that the happiness of 
rational beings is to be perverted ?—lsabella 
cannot be the dupe of such unworthy decep- 
tions. 

do not wish you to wound, in the smallest 
degree, the delicacy of your own mind: I cah 
live long upon hope, when supreme happiness 
is its object. Try my fidelity ;—let length of 
time, if no other means will satisfy you, serve 
to wear away your apprehens1ons, and beget 
your confidence : let your fancy be ingenious 
to find out new modes of proving me; and [ 
bescech you not to be satisfied while the 
olightest suspicion of my truth may remain.— 
"There is but one command which will not in- 
sure obedience.—Oh, Isabella] it you tell me 
not to love, I cannot obey you. 
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LETTER XIV. 


TO MR. CRO LI. 


Wirnour entering into a particular expla- 
nation, which at present is not in my power, 
must insist on your immediate departure from 
this place. Do not stay even to write an adieu, 
but be gone. It is necessary for us both, that 
you should not make the least delay; and 
when you are arrived at some distant destina- 
tion, let me hear from you. The same faith- 
ful messenger will continue to forward our 
communications. If the sentiments of your 
last letter are sincere, you will not hesitate a 
moment to obey me. Adieu! Do not think 
me cruel l These few lines should be the most 
flattering you ever received from 


ISABELLA. 
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LETTER XV. 


TO ISABELLA. 


NAPLES, ——— 


I HAvE obeyed your commands, and I trust 
that you are satisfied. For some days I have 
been flying from happiness, and am now at a 
torturing distance from you. As I promised 
submission, however disappointed in the means 
which you have taken to prove my sincerity, 
I cannot complain. — But if you have ordained 
that I am to sce you no more, the measure of 
my griets will soon be completed. 

I have read again and again the paper which 
was the unexpected warrant of my exile ! a 
thousand times has my curious attention en- 
deavoured to discover, but in vain, the tender- 
ness which, you tell me, lurks within it. Is 
it a Sign of your favour, Isabella, to banish 
me from you, and at once to dissipate the few 
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rays of comfort which are left me ; or, rather. 
to deprive my fainting spirits of what sustained 
them in lite, if my present existence can de— 
serve that name? I was near you, and $ome= 
times saw and conversed with you ; this was 
a privilege, the loss whereof cannot find a 
possible compensation, at the distance to which 
your commands have driven me. The roof 
thar covered you was a pleasing object to me: I 
could see the trees which towered above your 
garden walls, bencath whose shade you some- 
times repose; and to be awakened from my 
feverish $lurbers by the same bell which sum- 
moned you to your early duties, was a conso- 
lation which I possess no more. These were 
circumstances of no small importance to one 
who loves like me. Happiness does not leave 
us habitation in the human heart, while it has 
a single point whereon to rest. Though it 
enjoys but small repose, though it never knows 
the uninterrupted interval, still it yields, with 
reluctance, the little it possesses, and when it 
is driven from the sanctuary it will cleave to 
the threshoid. It strives to attain the whole ; 
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tis is its aim and ambition; and, thonch all 
its endeavours. may prove unavailing in this 
world, it cannot be driven, but by the severest 
stroke of Fate, o quit an habitation which it 
Seems to have been originally designed to oc- 
cupy. | 
1 have now taken my abode in the most 
beautiful city of the universe, and I preferred 
it as the place of my prescut exile, from the 
recollection of those plcocures it had already 
aftorded me.—But, alas! my mind is $0 
changed from what it was when J was here 
before, that the objects of its former amuse- 
ment and satistaction produce nought but wea- 
riness and disgust.—I was then—uLut let that 
pass and be forgotten—such a description 
would have the appearance of discontent, and, 
with all my apprehcnsions, with all the vio- 
lent agitations of my spirits, I am not discon- 
tented ; for I do most solemnly declare, that, 
though I am at this tune the most wretched of 
human beings, I would not change my lot 
with the happiest, if I was to be deprived of 
loving you. —Eyery thing that is muguucent 
E + and 
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and charming in Art and Nature adorn this 
lovely spot, I know it, but I do not feel it, 
and speak only from the faint remembrance of 
the admiration which it received from me before 
had seen you : my eyes seem, at this time, to 
posscss their wondrous faculties but to gaze on 
vou: my tongue faulters under any other ex- 
ertion but to speak your praise; my mind is 
the slave of your churms ; and my heart pants 
but for you. It my dejected spirits were ca- 
pable of being deluded from their woe, th's 
place not only possesses but offers every means 
to aid the friendly deception ; but, amidst 
them all, I remain the same, and the only 
object which can engage my attention is the 
angry Volcano, that is now casting forth its 
barning entrails, and spreads terror and des0- 
lation around it. What, can nothing but 
Sights of horror attract my notice, or is it that 
| also bear a consuming flame within me, and 
look towards the labouring mountain as an 

emblem of myselt ? 
The further I fly from you, the more I 
Secm to love vou: and, like the bird that is 
limed, 
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limed, in struggling to be free, I encrease 
my bondage. If you thought that banishment 
would change the sentiments of my heart, 
your doubts have deceived vou: -I acknow- 
ledge your right to make an experin nt, yam 
in itself, and painful to me, and I have sub— 
mitted to it. — Alas! does the exile forget hs 
native country? Though it were placed amid 
frozen seas, or beneath burning suns, he looks 
towards it with a faichful and longing regard, 
and would gladly lcave the fairest elysiums of 
the earth to return thither.—lt you sent me 
away to lose my importunities, great and in- 
considerate was your cruelty ; for you might 
have saved me the pain of a teverish journey, 
by commanding me into silence: I Would 
have obeyed you, though I had scaled my 
obedience with my death. If you wished, by 
your last injunction, to try the extent of your 
authority over me, I have Satisfied you, and 
expect my reward. 

Happiness and Misery are only known by 
comparison. The bitter anxiety I suffered 
when I lived beside your gates was light as 

ar, 
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air, when put in the balance against the weight 
of my present solicitude, now I am at such a 
distance from you. — Oh, Isabella! 'tis a 
mournful absence, and a cruel separation — 
The first moments of my departure were 
hardly to be borne '—My eyes were con- 
tinually towards your Convent ; my heart di- 
rected its sighs there; and my soul strove, 
with all its power, to fly thicher.—If I must 
abandon you, the world will become odious 
to me: in removing from you, I remove from 
life; and, in returning to my country, I 
hasten to my tomb. 

At this moment, I am utterly incapable of 
expressing the smallest part of those emotions 
which agitate, which torment me without 
ceasing, and, as it were, animate my misery.— 
The loss of my life, or my reason, will, I fear, 
be alone able to represent to you che mourn- 
ful disquietude of my mind, and the pitiable 
state of my heart. —My sorrow weighs me 
down, diffuses a torpor over my senses, and 
becomes a kind of partial opiate, which makes 
me insenzible to every thing but. uself,—lu- 

deed, 
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deed, indeed, Isabella, life is a burthen to 

me ;—my heart is oppressed beyond descrip- 

tion, and nothing will or can relieve it, but 

your tender consolations.—If you should now 

neglect me; it you should have sent me into 
| exile, that I might not die in your presence, 
your wish shall be accomplished ; but I swear, 
by the fatal passion which possesses me, that 
J will convey to you che last shriek of my 
To despair. 
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LETTER XVI. 


THE ANSWER. 


I HAvE already told you, and I am more 
than sorry that you oblige me to repeat my 
complaints, of your injustice. You are stu- 
dious to torment yourselt; and, in the rest- 
lessness of your own griefs, you lift up your 
voice against me. Whatever might be my 
motives to desire your absence, it becomes 
you to suppose them just, both towards your- 
self and me. Ihe time may not be distant 
when you will be made acquainted with them ; 
but you must wait with patience for a disclo- 
sure, which, whenever it happens, will afford 
you some satisfaction. 

Why cannot you write to me as a friend? 
Wheretore are your letters filled with de- 
scriptions of your own misery, with accusa- 
tions of my cruelty, and the menaces of 

your 
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your own despair? Can you be so mis- 
taken in me, as to suppose that such a me- 


thod of writing will render them pleasant 


and acceptable to me! Alas! it will make 
me wish never to receive them. You have 
every reason to be satished with me: I have 
already gone very far, perhaps too far, in 
forming this correspondence with you; and in 
assuming the power to commend you, I have 


gone still farther.—I ask you, and let the 


question reach your heart, for what end could 
] propose a plan for your conduct, if I were 
not interested in your happiness? When I 
reflect on the manner I have acted towards 
you, the language of your last letter fills me 
with astonishment : if I know myself, I de- 
serve returns of respect and gratitude, rather 
than those of menace and reproach. 

Let me entreat you to give Somewhat of 
regularity to your sentiments. The sincerity 
of affection is not proved by wild and inco- 
herent declamation. Pure and solid love is 
ever accompanied with reason; and, though 
its language may glow with more than com- 

mon 
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mon animation, though, to common ob» 
servers, it may appear sometimes to Stray 
from its associate, it never quits, in reality, 
that sober guidance which can alone preserve 
it from folly and intemperance. If you ima- 
gine that the affections of a reasonable woman 
are to be gained by an unmanly sensibility, 
you are shamefully mistaken. We may weep 
over the sorrows of those whom we despise, 
but something more than extorted compassion 
is necessary to prepare the heart for the im- 
pressions of a tender passion. There are no 
qualities which women $0 much admire in the 
other sex as courage and resolution; even the 
romantic excesses of them seldom fail to re- 
ceive their esteem and approbation. The 
education, the frame, and duties of women, 
naturally lead them to consider men as their 
guardians: to them they look for protection ; 
and the manly virtues, which I have already 
named, qualify them to answer such proper 
expectations. When, therefore, they are 
deficient in such an esseatial and honourable 
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part of tlieir character, the weakness even of 
women will know how to despise them. 

In the language ot your last letter, you may 
reply, that, in all the hornd catalogue of dan- 
gers, there 15 not one which you would not 
encounter for my Sake; nay, that you would 
not only risque but sacrifice your life to pre- 
serve mine, or make it happy. Iam too well 
disposed to believe you; but true courage is 
something more than this. Cowards have 
been known to fight; Passion will have its 
fits of rashness; the trembling Miser will de- 
fend his treasure, as the weakest animal will, 
in despair, combat with the strongest. But 
such temporary exertions of Courage do not 
answer to my ideas of a brave and manly cha- 
racter. He must be disposed, in every act of 
his life, to manifest a becoming resolution ; 
and he who passes his days in the peaceful bo- 
som of retirement, may find equal occasion to 
exert it, with him whose lot is cast in the ac- 
tivity of camps and the turmoil of war. There 
48 a certain dignity of character which the 
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brave man will never lose, whether he resists 
the terrors of the tented field, or the tempta- 
tions of luxurious life; whether he fights with 
the armed enemy, or with himself, the most 
dangerous of all enemies. In vain will the 
warrior turn the attention of a wise man to 
the acclamations of his soldiers, if he dis- 
graces his public triumphs by sinking beneath 
private misfortunes. The bravery of battle is 
often mechanical; the fear of disgrace, the 
apprehension of punish ment, the spirit of emu- 
lation, even the power of sympathy, may 
make a man brave for the occasion. But the 
true principle of Courage supports the charac- 
rer whom 1t inspires, at all times and on all 
occasions. Ihe mind of that man is above 
fear, and it is not in the power of human 
events to make him shrink from his purpose. 
Insensibility is a very different quality. 
The brave man feels, but it is not in a manner 
unworthy of hin. He is capable not only of 
every great but every tender sentiment. He 
can love with a real ardour, but which never 
betrays him into weakness or folly. IIe calls 
fürth 
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forth the admiration of her who inspired his 
passion, and insures her regard by the dignity of 
it. When his bosom heaves with the pangs of 
doubt and suspence, he exhibits an example of 
that noble suffering which it is the honour and 
privilege of Beauty to relieve. He does not 
win his way to the heart by those delusions to 
which so many weak, unhappy women owe 
their ruin, but by that affecting demeanour, 
those kind attentions, generous and manly 
confidence, which secure the most exalted 
sentiments of female nature to plead his 
cause. 

This is the character which I would hold 
up for you to imitation : embrace it, I beseech 
you, and cease to disgrace yourself by com- 
plaint and tears. How often have you threat- 
enced to put an end to your lite in my presence? 
In what atfecting language do you call my 
attention to the grave, where your agitated 
frame 1s to sleep in peace, and to find a refuge 
from my cruelties ?—Gracious Heaven — 
and is it possible you can think me cruel |— 
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That such ideas as these do not affect me, 
I have not declared they really go much 
farther, they territy and alarm me ;—they dis- 
tract that tenderness you wish to inspire, and 
disturb that sympathising pity which a sncere 
passion will not fail, in some degree, to 
awaken in a feeling bosom. I know, my 
friend, as well as you, what Despair can me- 
ditate but it is unworthy of vou, and hitherto 
vou have no reason to despair. 

Jo excite compussion is considered as a ge- 
neral and easy method to gain the female 
heart! and it may sometimes effect che pur- 
pose in the ordinary and uninterrupted inter- 
course of life. But it must be something more 
than pity tlie noblest and most exalted sen- 
timents can alone urge a woman to risque 
what such a prisoner as I am must hazard to 
obtain my freedom. Do you think that I 
Should contrive an escape from these walls for 
no other purpose but to hush a sigh, or wipe 
away a tear? No, my friend, you must firs 
teach me to esteem, to admire, to worship 
you; and to form and partake the happiness | 

of | 
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ot the being one adores, would make every 
hazard contemptitle, and justify the utmost 
effort of human resolution. 

Read this letter with attention; yield to its 
suggestions; rouze yourself from that heavi— 
ness of soul which at once distresses and dis- 


honours you. Love, pure, generous, disin- 


terested love, elevates the human character. 


Convince me that vou glow with such a pas- 
sion by those proots which may destroy every 
suspicion. If I did not think you capable of 
it, thus letter would never have been written, - 
I do not wish to deal iu vaunting language; 
but these sentiments do not disgrace me: and, 
it you are at all skilled in the human heart, I 
need not tell you, that she who possesses them 
will not be checked, by any obstacle on earth, 
from endeavouring, at least, to become the 
blessing of superior virtue. Adieu 
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LETTER XVII. 


TOISA BELLA. 


Ir I left you in despair, where is the won- 
der that I should write the language of it? 
You have now enlivened me with hope, and 
am hurried into the extreme of joy. Com- 
plaint was become natural to me :—but I am 
unused to acknowledgement ; and it my gra- 
titude has delayed its offerings, be assured, 
that, in spite of my hourly endeavours, I was 
not sooner capable of presenting them in that 
torm which might render them acceptable. 
| felt so much on the celestial goodness of 
your last letter, and found my expresstons $0 
inadequate to my feelings, that I was obliged 
to let the delirium of my happiness, in some 
degree, subside, before I could write to you 
as I ought. Ever lovely Isabella! I will 
obey your commands without a murmur ; I 


will listen to your instructions; you shall form 
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me to your will; and if a pilgrimage to Mecca 
would do you good, I would undertake it 
with rapture. 

I now find my love for you solemnized by 
an awfulness of character which it did not 
possess before. I, alas! had conceived it to 
be perfect, but I now feel that it wanted its 
present accompaniments to give it perfection. 
It cannot be more ardent or sincere, but I am, 
| know not how, more satisfied with it. You 
have made your $uperiority beam forth with 
an higher lustre, by fortifving my despondent 
aund with the instructions of Wisdom, and 
communicating the rays of Hope to dispel the 
clouds that had surrounded me. I begin to 
discern a possibility of happiness, Which has 
enlivened me into a capacity for some of the 
enjoyments of life. My heart does not now 
dicken at the thoughts of society, and | have 
ventured upon the serene participation of social 
SatiSfaction : nay, I now attend to the thunders 
of the neighbouring mountain, and behold its 
flaming eruptions with some degree of appre- 
hension; but, before I hearg from you, I had 
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Formed, again and again, the desperate wish 
that its burning streams might overtake and 
consume me. Put my hopes now tell me 
that there is something which may make life 
desirable. 

I only waited to hear from you to make a 
voyage to some of the islands of the Mediter- 
rancan. Such a des'gn, I must own, was 
formed with the wish that I might never re- 
turn; and now, without any real cause for 
apprehension, I tremble at the hazard of it.— 
What a strange compound 1s this frail being 
of ours | the sport of every passion, the slave 
of every opinion; governed not only by the 
events of life, but $ubrect to the air we breathe, 
and the climate beneath which we live: some- 
times elevated, as it were, above our nature, 
and sometimes depressed into an mnbecility 
whieh is as far beneath it: now inflamed with 
rage, and now trembling with fear: alternately 
te object of praise ard condemnation, of envy 
and of pity, of admiration and contempt. In 
this fever of life, I feel an equal danger from 
the burning as from the chilling fits; and if 


you 
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vou do not apply the effectual balm to my 
heart, which you alone possess, my trame 
will, at length, sink beneath the conflict, and 
you will lose the blessed privilege of making 
him who loves vou happy. 

That 1 may never see you again is a most 
bitter reflection; and when [ turn mine eyes 
from the paper, and look upon the vessel that 
waits to bear me still farther from you, I heave 
a 5igh that would burst any bosom but mine. — 
But since J am banished from your presence, 
it matters little where I go: your image will 
accompany me in the blooming vale or in the 
sandy desert; on the mountain's height, or on 
tne bosom of the wave. Ir will not leave me 
for a moment, and I shall, at least, have the 
consolation that it will attend me till I po8ess 
the reality, or till I am no more.-I shall be 
returned before I can receive an answer from 


vou. The pale is favourable; the canvas is 


unſurled; and the moment I have written this 
adicu, we shall st sail and be gone. —Why 
Should the tears start from mine eyes as 1 
approach the last Ime: Why $houll my 
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heart sink and grow cold in my breast with 
the apprehension that it may be an adieu fo! 
ever * 


LETTER XVIII. 


TO MR. CROILI. 


I MORE than wish that this letter may find 
you arrived in a state of much impatience, and 
disposed to reproach me. My heart sympa- 
thises with you ; and the groundless but cruel 
fears which chill your bosom have the same 
effect upon mine, and will continue to agitate 
it till you announce your safe return. The 
sea is a faithless element, and danger never 
ceases to attend the voyager who trusts it. 
Every wind that has rattled round our turrets, 
or whistled through these cloisters, has made 
me tremble tor you. Shut out from almost 
every 
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every object of Nature but the sky, I watch 
the floating clouds, and, when they collect 
themselves into a tempest, I think of you, and 
vield to those melancholy forebodings, which, 
in spite of every effort of my reason, so cruelly 
torment me. When the day is serene, I feel 
Some plcasure in the hopes that you may par- 
take of its Serenity; but when the tempest 
rages, my hostile imagination supposes it to 
he hastening to your destruction, or already to 
have destroyed you. Reason, or, at least, a 
reaso0n so changed as mine, cannot combat 
these empty delusions; and, as if there was 
not enough of reality to make me miserable, 
these Shadowy fancies aid the melancholy force 

of my distress. 
am now convinced of your Kae the 
truth of your passion is not better known to 
your own breast than it is to mine; and my 
heart reproaches me every moment for having 
put it to those trials which may be fatal to us 
both. The hopes with which my last letter 
must have inspired you, should have averted a 
project so pregnant with uncasiness : you take 
a re- 
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a resolution in despair, and put it in practice 
at the moment when that despair is banished. 
It my fancy, busy as it is in torturing me, 
could have supposed so strange a flight, I 
Should have taken every possible precaution to 
prevent it. Was not your love of horror sut- 
boiently glutted with the terrors of Vesuvius, 
that you must pass the sca to visit the ravages 
ot Ama! It you contrived this idle expedition 
to alarm my growing attections, and encrease 
their rapidicy, why Should you tultil the miser- 
able purp se, when you must perceive that 
they were hastening, alas! too fast, to mcet 
your Wishes? Ihe very apprehensions that 
troubled you at your departure were warnings 
that you Should not go, and should have been 
obeyed. 

You tell me ot your impatience for the pe- 
riod of your return: aias! when once you 
have consigned yourself to the sea, all power 
is taken from you. You are the slave of tie 
disCorGdant elements which reign there, an 
you must yield to their capricious direction. 
hey may turn you from your course, and 
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the inpatient vessel which contains you will 
be driven at their pleasure. It may be forced 
upon Some harbareus coast, or thrown upon 
the shattering rock :—just Heaven, avert mv 
fears !—unable to resist the furious billows, it 
may be overwhelmed by them, and your last 
faint appeal to me be opposed by the angry 
wave. 

So impatient am I to hear from you, that 
| had not thrice read your letter, when 1 
hastened to answer it, at a time also, and with 
a want of precaution, which might undo me. 
But I cannot resist the impulse of my heart, 
which will not cease to suffer a fluctuating 


misery till your own hand has informed me of 
vour safety. 


LELITES: 


LETTER XIX. 


TO THE SAME. 


{ HAvE waited several days beyond the 
time I might have expected to hear from you, 
with a most crucl impatience; and I trust, 
that, before tlas reaches Naples, some tidings 
of your safe rival there will put an end 
to it. | 

I now accuse mvself with all the bitterness 
of reproach, for having driven you $0 far 
away. I fee: it as an act of injustice, and 
vengeance has overtaken me. Ihe pains 
which vou have described with so much 
energy reign in my breast. Other fears have, 
of late, alarmed me; but they are passed. 
A very particular attention of late trom the 
Reverend Mother awakened suspicions that 
our correspondence was discovered, and that 
the letter Which I have so anxiously expected 
vas fallen into her hands. Ihat trouble, 

thank 
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thank Heaven! is over; a trouble which 
arose from my own trembling conscience. 
So far from being the object of any unfavour- 
able conjectures, I am appointed, by her pre- 
terence, o an office of great confidence in 
the Convent; which I willingly accepted, for 
reasons which she does not suspect, and you 
will approve.— Alas! how are those around 
me deceived | My conduct is the admiration 
of the old, and the example of the young; 
while I pity the ignorance of them all, and 
inwardly glory in the hypocrisy which de- 
ceives them. It is true, I am devout ; but 
the object of my devotion is far, far different 
from theirs. I am an idolater as well as they; 
but my heart worships another idol. When 
their hymns ascend the skies, mine soars not 
above the earth : their prayers are tor an hea- 
venly recompence ; mine only aspires to mor- 
tal happiness. When it is my office to make 
the organ aid the vocal choir, unseen I chant 
a less holy song; and when celeswual favour is 
supposed to give my fingers their cunning, a 

being 
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being of this world is in my heart, and in- 
spires me. 

Sometimes I envy my sisterhood their 
happy ignorance, and wish that my bosom 
possessed it. Ihe busy world is nothing to 
them; they know none of its cares and trou- 
bles, are not perplexed by its doubts and un- 
certainties, nor will ever be racked by its dis- 
appointments. "They have already been for 
ever at rest in its tumultuous bed, gained the 
harbour of peace, without being butfeted by 
those billows by winch the inhabitants of the 
world must be tossed before they can attain it. 
Why was instruction given to enlighten my 
mind, and open the avenues of sorrow? 
While my happy sisters look upon the walls 
which surround them as barriers placed by the 
kindness of Heaven against the dangers and 
delusions of a wicked world; my eyes would 
pierce them, and my heart execrates. every 
obstacle which bars the sight of you—they 
would fain throw their anxious glances to the 
ca whereon late you sailed; where, perhaps, 
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von may, at this time, be guiding your un- 
patient vessel; where, alas! you may be 
stamming the menace of an outrageous tide; 
where, oh heavens! you may be freed from 
all the troubles of a tumultuous life. Every 
hour brings these sad presages with it; haste 
then to banish them for ever. 


LETTER XX. 


TO THE SAME. 


I wRITE to you again in the deepest afflic- 
tion; and if this letter produces no happy as- 
surance of you, I shall conclude the worst, 
and write no more. My two last being unan- 
swered, convinces me that some terrible mis- 
fortune has befallen you. The moment I read 
of your departure from Naples, my heart fore- 
boded what must have since happened. I'wice 
the time allotted for your cruel voyage is 
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elapsed, and I have no notice of your return, 
Ihe fears of every day trouble me with the 
most alarming presages ; and the visions ot 
the night continuaily give vou to my fancy, 
m all the horrors of distress, danger, and 
death. Fate has been a most cruel toe to my 
happincss, and seems resolved to rob me of 
every one I loved. The kindest parents just 
lived to see me sensible of their tenderness. 
A brother, who might have supplied their 
place, was buried in the occan, here you 
may lie: my protecting friends sunk rapidly 
from me into their graves; and, at this mo- 
ment, you may be no more! After all, and 
Should the worst have happened, there 1s one 
comfort left for me, —lI shall not long survive 
you. 


IETTER 
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LETTER XXI. 


TO ISABELLA. 


MARSEILLES, 


ISABELLA, I have escaped from slavery 
still to be a slave! The irons with which my 
barbarian mazters fettered me, are shook off; 
but | have not found freedom. A bondage 
more lasting than that from which I have 
been delivered, still holds me fast; and she 
alone, who has enslaved my heart, can give 
me perfect liberty. Perhaps the dangers l 
have passed, and the misery I have suffered, 
Since she heard of me, will soften her obdu- 
racy, and hasten the moment of my hap- 
piness.—Alas | what am I writing ?—She may 
have thought me ungrateful, and may think 
of me no more. 

Not many days after we had left Naples, 
and when we were already in sight of Sicily, a 

G | Barbary 
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Barbary corsair pursued our ship, which was, 
unfortunately for us, a Spaniard, —attacked it, 
and, after a manly resistance on our part, we 
were forced to submit; a resistance which 
cust us dear, as it heightened the cruelty which 
tos monsters, for | shall not call them men, 
who proved our conquerors, exercised over 
us. My friends, myselt, and all the crew, 
were loaded with chains, and thrown without 
distinction into the bottom of tlie vesscl, 
where we were so closely confined, breathe 
Such putrid air, and were ted with such scanty 
and miserable provisions, that several of my 
unhappy fellow-prisoners died, and nothing 
could have preserved me from the same 
wretched fate but the remembrance and hopes 
of you. Love darted its vivitying rays into 
my dark and dismal abode; your form was 
never absent from me; and in the temporary 
dcliriums of despair, which sometimes seized 
me, my rage, as I have since been told, did 
not hinder me from pronouncing your name 
with a melting excess of tenderness. On the 
fourth day, —for we had been frequently be- 

calmed 
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calmed since our capture, our stern masters, 
finding that death made such an havock among 
their prey, sutfered us, from time to time, to 
breathe the fresh air, and to see the light of 
the sun. [he weather, however, becoming 
favourable, we soon arrived at Algiers, and 
were immediately thrown into a dungeon, 
where Hope entirely forsook me, and I ex- 
pected, nay wished, every moment to pour 
forth my last sigh to you. I did not, however, 
remain long in this miserable situation: by 
the active zeal of the British Consul, my li- 
berty was soon restored to me, and my de- 
spairing bosom vielded to the delicious hopes 
of seeing you once again. I seized the oppor- 
tunity of a ship that was setting sail for Mar- 
Seilles, to quit the barbarous shore: after a 
Short vovage I am safe arrived, but so feeble 
and emaciate.l, that your penetrating eye 
would not be able to distinguish the features 
you knew so well. It was my determined 
purpose to return instantly to you; but the 
weak state in which I found myself, and the 
remonstrances of my physician. who assured 
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me I Should not survive such a journey, even 
if I Should be able to complete it, has arrested 
my design. Nothing but the apprehensions 
of certain death, my Isabella! could have hin- 
dered me from hastening to present myself at 
vour grate. I must content myselt, therefore, 
at this moment, with writing to you; and 
tough I already find myself better, it belonged 
only to such a passion as mine, which gives a 
temporary strength to nature, and makes it 
capable of efforts beyond its ordinary powers, 
to inspire me with force to write this imper- 
fect letter. May I trust that it will meet with 
a tender reception from you? that you wall 
. pity my distresscs, and give me the blessed 
assurance that you will soon relieve them? In 
vain $hall I have escaped the dangers of the 
$e1; in vain shall I have survived the cruelty 
of barbarians; in vain will tavouring Heaven 
restore me to health and strength, if you do 
not complete the work, and assure me that 

you will be mine. 
A Neapolitan vessel, which is on the mo- 
ment of departure trom this port, bears my 
orders 
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„orders to forward any letters, that may be now 
expecting me at Naples, to this place. [I flat- 
ter myself that some of them will give me 
tidings ot vou; perhaps some kind assurances 
that a life almost miraculously preserved. is 
destined to be happy. It I had no other evil 
to combat, my impatience would prove a dis- 
case till I hear from you. It, however, after 
all, my sufferings should quicken the progress 
of that sensibility which your last letter ex- 
presses towards me, I shall thank Heaven, 
every future hour of my life, tor having 
blessed me with them. 
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LETTER XXII. 


THE ANSWER. 


\I'y heart is surprized with Comfort, at the 
moment when I had taken Nlisery for its long 
and last companion. I had lost all expectation 
of ever hearing from you again: —it was my 
tirm and sad belief that you were gone where 
could be remembered no more. Your re- 
eurrection—for such I must consider ut—has 
gien new lite to your Isabella, and she no 
longer hesitates to tell you, that, if Fortune 
tavours the designs of Love, she will be yours. 
he letters which you will receive from Naples 
Say much more; and they must plead my ex- 
cuse for not being able to give any considera- 
ble length to this. The duties I have to fulfil, 
must, at this time, be most rigorously ob- 

ved, to avert the eye of Suspicion, a demon 
ich continually haunts these walls, from a 


project 
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project that I have planned, and of which you 
will Shortly be informed. In the mean time. 
pay every possible attention to your health, 
for her sake who is so deeply interested 

it ;—but write to me no more. — Ihe idea ot 
your sutferings, my dear friend, is painful be 
vond description. —Unchristinn men! —— — 
But let me turn my thoughts from a scene s 
tull of horror, and rather bend my knees in 
gratitude to Heaven for having preserved vou. 
than be guilty of impious Wishes against bar- 


barians, who, as they know no mercy, will 


tind none.—lf I do not express myself with 
the tenderness which you might expect, do 
not imagine that it has suttered any diminution 
in my heart ;—alas! it encreases there, if it 
can encrease, every moment.— This is a time 
to act: affection must now begin to shew 1t- 
self in something more than fond expressions 
and I trust that my next letter will COnVince 
you of my perfect reliance on your fidelity 
and honour. In the mcan time, I bescech 
you to neglect no precautions which may re- 
establish and secure your health. Mu ſave me 
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permission to hve in the hopes that I shall em- 
ploy every hour to hasten the period when 
you will receive the hand of 


ISABELLA, 


LETTER XXIII. 


TO THE SAME. 


Ar this silent hour, when the inhabitants 
of these walls are at rest, I enjoy an happiness 
which they can never know. I gild the mid- 
night gloom in addressing myself to you: — 
my heart speaks asi vou were here to answer 
it, and offers up its watchtul hours to the ob- 
ject of it, Having viekled to this ettusion of 
tenderness, which I could not resist, it be- 
comes Mme now to assume another tone. This 
Liter, my friend, demands vour most serious 


1ttention. 
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attention. The language of Passion, and ex- 
pressions of Regard, must submit, at this time, 
to the sober dictates of calm Reason. The 
bold and uncommon enterprize I am about to 
undertake, requires that this sage oracle should 
be consulted. It is necessary, before I take 
the measure for which I am preparing, that 
there should be a clear intelligence between 
ns. It is a duty incumbent on myself, it is a 
daty I owe to you, to enter into some con- 
Sideration of our respective Situations, as they 
relate to ourselves and to each other. Do not 
imagine, however, that, by this serious intro- 
duction, I mean to retract my gngagement 
with you ;—do not be alarmed with the ap- 
prehensions that I wish to check those desires 
which I have myself encouraget :—on the 
contrary, you are about to receive the best 
proof I can give that they will be grated. 
But it is necessary to be explicit in a matter of 
Such importance to us both ; and | beg of you 
not to be oftended by my declaration, that no- 
thing less than a solemn public Marriage will 
Satisfy me, 

I know 
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I know very well how critical my situation 
will be when I have escaped from this Clois- 
ter, and, which must be the immediate con- 
sequence, have taken my flight to another 
country. I am equally sensible how depen- 
dent I must be upon your honour and justice, 
when I have deprived myselt of every other 
protection: but be assured, though vou pos- 
sessed a degree of perfection never vet known 
to martals, heightened by all that wealth and 
power could give you, I would rather pass 
my days in the darkness and despair of a dun- 
geon, than associate myself with you in any 
other character than that of your Wife. Do 
not, therefore, deceive yourself or me. Think 
not that an intemperate advantage may be 
taken of an ardent affection, and a friendless 
state, to force me to wear any other character. 
'The means of life are, some way or other, 
ever open to youth and. industry; and those 
arts which I have been taught as the accom- 
plishments of my rank and sex, will not fail 
to give me the bread of Virtue; and, if the 
lowest Servitude were necessary to attain it, 1 
would 
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would joy fully embrace the rude employment 
to be preserved from Infamy.— But from 
such a necessity Friendship has already sc- 
cured me. 

A woman, however weak she may be by 
the general rule of Nature, will sometimes 
rise to strength which manhood cannot equal; 
and she, who will encounter the danger and 
fatigue which I have determined to meet for 
your sake, is equal to the proof of such decla- 
rations as I have now offered to you. But 
this is not all. The mere forms of marriage 
will not content me; it must be solemnized, 
not only in the face of the world, but in the 
presence of your mother, and all chose rela- 
tions who are interested in your happiness. 
It is from them, and from them alone, that 
we must receive each other at the altar. My 
only hopes of real comfort in this world de- 
pend on an union with vou; but, as that rests 
upon my being qualificd to compleat yours, 
I will not, in spite of my attections, yield to 
it, if it Should be menaced with the unpro- 
pitious omen of parental disapprobation. Your 

| reason 
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reason cannot but approve these sentiments, 
which are so irrevocable in my breast, that, 
Should you venture to combat them, my rc- 
solution is taken to hear trom vou no more, 
and to resign myself, without further hopes, 
to my present allotment. Ihe mere wish to 
gratity a violent passion is one thing; the de- 
Sire ot solid happiness is another: the former 
has no consideration but itself; and, tor « 
Short-lived pleasure, makes a willing but tata! 
Sacrifice of every real comfort and honour ot 
life: the latter, being created by a passion 
which partakes of, and is, indeed, governed 
by sentiments of virtue, must be accompanied 
with the prospect of durable satisfaction. Y ou 
are a young man of no common expectations, 
possessed of great wealth, and the object ot 
a most tender attention, not only from an 
anxious parent, but from numerous and ho— 
nourable friends. Iheir wishes for your pros- 
perity must look to a wise and suitable mar- 
riage : this, indeed, from your own account, 
was the object of their first thoughts ; and 
you were brought up from your intincy with 

the 
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the idea of a particular matrimonial connec- 
tion. On the contrary, I am the native of a 
country distant from yours, without fortune, 
without friends, and have bound myself by 
the most solemn vows to a religious lite and 
eternal celibacy. You must suppose me, also, 
to have broken those vows, which, as far as they 
relate to me, must be regarded as sacred en- 
gagements, even by those Whose mode of 
faith declares them to be contrar\ to the prin- 
ciples of reason and justice. In this situation, 
and under these particular circumstances, what- 
_ ever pity might accompany the idea of me in 
benevolent minds, I should be generally con- 
Sidered with little favour : very harsh opinions 
may be given upou my subject; and it would 
not, I tear, be an easy matter to reconcile 
your marriage with me as prudent and honvur- 
able on your part. Gracious Heaven! my 
intentions may be misrepresented, and, per- 
haps, my very virtue suspected. At all events 
shall have much—much disadvantage to en- 
counter; especially as I have been the cause, 
though the innocent cause, of turning you 

trom 
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from that connection which has been the ob- 
ject and wish of your nearest friends and rela- 
tions. Who will believe the honours of my 
birth? or, if that circumstance should meet 
with the credit it deserves, will it not be said 
that my conduct has degraded me? General 
preposscssions will be against me: this I must 
expect, and could be willing for some time to 
bear, because I know the purity of my heart, 
and that they might be worn away by an ex- 
emplary discharge of domesuc duties. Ihe 
justice of mankind might, in time, be favour- 
able to me ; and I do not imagine that cruel 
suspicion would long continue to harass me 
in the character of a tond, affectionate, an 
faithful wife. If I was so happy as to receive 
the approbation of your family, I should soon, 
I trust, be favoured with that of the world. 
Such are my sentiments and principles ;— 
repeat again that they are unchangeable, and 
that J shall be governed by them alone in the 
important event which is hanging over me. 
Be assured that I am unshaken; and it you 
ſecl any repugnance to them in your own 
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breast, if you know, or even suspect, any op- 
position to chem from your own circum- 
stances and connections, I rely upon your 
honour, in which I have the greatest confi- 
dence,—l trust to your heart, which, I firmly 
believe, cannot be led astray from it, - to be 
explicit with me and to hide nothing from me 
in a matter of so much importance to us both. 
In deceiving me, if it were possible, you will 
Sacly deccive yourself; and in compleating 
my dishonour, you will, most assuredly, pro- 
mote your own. The very idea of separa ing 
you from your family terrifies me; nor would 
| purchase the happiness of being yours at 
Such a price. 

shall now proceed to tell you, that the 
plan of my escape is so well formed as not to 
admit of a doubt of its success; but there are 
conditions to be fulfilled on your part, pre- 
vious to my putting it in execution. You 
must depart for England as soon as your health 
is re- established; from thence you will inform 
me whether the way 1s prepared for my ho- 
aourable reception: when the happy letter ar- 
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rives, which shall give me such delightful as- 
Surances, I will immediately fly from these 
detestable walls, and, when I have reached a 
place of assured security t »m the danger of 
pursuit, you shall hear tarther from me. 
Write to me no more, till you can finally de- 
termine my fate; whether I am to remain in 
this cloister to the end of my days, or whether, 
according to my description, I can be yours. | 
I] entreat you to have particular attention to 
your own personal welfare: your happiness is 
dear to me as my own. Ihe object, the wish, 
the prayer of my heart, is to make you happy; 
but, after all, should future events render that 
impossible, it will be a great consolation to 
me, during the remainder of my lite, that | 
have not made you miserable Adieu 
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LETTER XXIV. 


TO ISABELLA. 


LONDON. 


CHARMING Isabella! I am arrived in my 
native country; I have scen my mother and 
received her blessing; I have embraced my 
friends and been melted with their kindness; 
and, though many objections arose on my 
imparting the design I had formed with re- 
spect to yourself, they were soon silenced: 
the picture I drew of you, and the desire of 
Seeing me happy, won their commands to tell 
you, and I obey them with rapture, that they 
will receive the fair stranger I shall present to 
them with a pleasure equal to my own. You 
may now, therefore, hasten to put your es- 
cape in execution ;- and I have nothing to 
wish, but that your success in compleating it, 

11 | may 
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may be equal to the fond affection which is 
impatient to crown it. During this important 
interval, I shall be in a state of suspence the 
most painful that can be conceived, from which 
trust and entreat you will not delay a mo- 

ment to relieve me. | 
If it were possible for my idolatry of you 
to admit of an higher enthusiasm, your last 
letter would have exalted those sentiments 
with which your charms and excellence had 
already inspired me; but my heart has long 
attained its height of love and admiration. 
cannot but approve your wisdom, however 
unnecessary it may be for you to exert it in 
framing precautions with respect to me. I 
am, as | ever will remain, faithful to your 
affections, and the guardian of your honour. 
shall add new lustre to the virtues of my 
family by adding you to it; and, when they 
shall see and know you, their present prepos- 
sessions will grow into the tenderest regard 
and affection for you. — Wherefore is the hour 
yet so distant when I shall adorn my country 
with the fairest, loveliest, and most excellent 
| object 
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object it ever beheld? Why have I not te- 
ceived your commands to meet you on your 
way, to conduct you hither? Oh, Isabella 
why is the solid joy you promise me to be so 
Slow in its completion; and the apprehensions 
of danger and fatigue, which may distress you 


in your tedious jonrney, to have such a space 


for tormenting me? Command me, I be- 
seech you, to where you shall take your first 
repose from the hazard of your flight. Who 
can be so qualified to welcome you to liberty 
as the happy lover, the office of whose life 
will be to inake it a blessing to you? Who can 
so well sooth your fears, and calm your agi- 
tated spirits, as he whose duty, whose honour, 
whose supreme happiness it will be, to pro- 
tect you from every evil throughout your 
days? You will be unjust both to me and to 
yourself, if you refuse me this ardent request, 
and prevent the Lover from giving a proof of 
what he will be, when he is exalted into the 


happy character of an husband. lt is abso- 


lutely necessary that you should have some 
person to protect you during your journey: a 
H 2 temale 
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female companion cannot be sufficient; and it 
any other should attend you, I shall be jealous 
of his charge, and think he robs me of what 
is now my claim, and mine alone. Think 
on this, I entreat you; and do not let a false 
delicacy subject you to inconveniences and 
dangers, the very thoughts of which make 
me tremble. 

In the interval of hearing again from you, 
it will be my happy employment to prepare 
every-comfort and elegance for your reception, 
in this land of freedom, which love can com- 
mand and wealth can purchase. Blessed, 
truly blessed in the possession of so much ex- 
cellence, and rich beyond expression in the 
treasure which I shall have brought from a 
foreign country to adorn my own, [I shall see, 
with pride, the envy that will wait upon your 
Superior charms, and watch, with pleasure, 
the rapid decay of that maleyolent passion be- 
fore your superior virtues. Oh, Isabella! is 
it possible that I should be so happy as to call 
you mine? I know not how to think that 
Heaven will so compleatly bless me:—my 

past 
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past life cannot merit pre-eminent delight; it 
must therefore be the duty of my future days 
to deserve the blessing. 

I again implore you to let me meet you on 
your way; and in the hope of your com- 
pliance with this entreaty, I shall be con- 
tinually prepared for an instant departure. A 
painful impatience will tyrannize over me till 
| receive that command which will speed my 
flight to you. —Adieu! May Heaven protect 
my darling Isabella —At this moment, surely, 
| may call her mine. 
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LETTER XXV. 


1.0 MR. CROL . 


CENEVA. 


| BLEss Heaven, my friend, for having 
favoured my escape, and conducted me to a 
place of safety. My resolution was unshaken , 
it served me well in the moment of trial, and 
the friends in whom J trusted have proved 
worthy of my confidence—But when I had 
turned my back upon those detestable walls 
that confined me, my spirits failed, and it was 
with difficulty that nature could be sustained 
into that degree of strength which was neccs- 
sary for my flight. So long chut out from 
objects of nature and the world, my alarms 
were unceasing, and in every being I met, 
my fears beheld a pursuer. Ihe torrent that 
roared, and the pine that whispered, as I passed 
the mountains, filled me with equal terror; 
and 
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and I suffered an agony during my rapid jour- 
ney which will demand some days of repose 
to overcome. One of the companions of my 
flight is the female friend who has been $0 
faithful to us both, and to whom I had en- 
trusted the wreck of that fortune which the 
hand of the stranger and the rapacity of re- 
ligion had taken from me.—Her fidelity must 
be rewarded by every exertion of our friend- 
ship throughout life. The other was the sex- 
ton of the convent, by whose means I ob- 
tained an easy and unsuspected passage from 
it. It would have been the most horrible ingra- 
titude to have left him behind to all the rage of 
religious fury, and, amid the cruelties of severe 
punishment, to fling his curses after me. The 
remains of his life, already far spent, it is our 
duty to cherish with every comfort and con- 
Solation. I doubt not but your wishes will 
equal mine,—for they cannot exceed them, — 
in assuring to these important friends what- 
ever they can require of us to make them 
happy. Ihey have every claim upon our 
gratitude: the one has supplied the place of 
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every friend I have lost; she has been a sis- 
ter. I must give her a more affecting title, 
che has been a mother to me :—and low as 
his station in life has been, I must and shall 
ever consider the other as my father; and the 
tender, respectful duty, which such a dear re- 
lation would deserve from me, I shall never 
cease to offer to him, nor will vou be unpre- 
pared to follow an example which your heart 
must so well approve. 

Howeverardently | may wish, my dear friend, 
to satisfy you in every thing, I cannot, con- 
sistent with the principles which now direct 
my conduct, yield a consent to your meeting 
me on my way. It is the last time, | believe, 
that you will ever find me hesitate to manifest 
a most eager obedience to your will and plea- 
sure; yet a little while, and I shall be most 
fondly subservient to them. As soon as I find 
myselt, in some degree, recovered, I shall set 
forward for Rouen, in Normandy; the car- 
riage, which is to convey us thither, is already 
' hired, I must beg of you, therefore, on the 
receipt of this letter, to dispatch some con- 

fidential, 
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fidential, trusty person, to meet me there, 
who speaks our language as well as yours, in 
order to conduct me to the happy conclusion 
of my journey: but I forbid, absolutely for- 
bid, you to accompany him; and I positively 
insist that you will not present yourself to me 
till T am arrived at my final destination. I am 
in a situation of the utmost delicacy : great 
indeed must be my sense of it when it governs 
my affections so far as to shackle with form 
and ceremony the approach of that happiness 
which awaits me. But I feel the absolute ne- 
cessity of giving every mark of decency and 
good sense that the nature of my conduct 
will bear. It is my duty to give something of 
character to a proceeding which, as the world 
is obliged to consider things, will even justify 
suspicion. 

I thank you, from my heart, for all the 
zeal which you express for my happiness, and 
feel a most flattering satisfaction at the plea- 
Sure you manifest in making preparations for 
my reception ; but nothing will atford me 30 
much delight on my arrival in London as to 

find 
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find your mother there to receive me, and 
hear from her lips the welcome assurance that 
she will soon be mine. Without this circum- 
Stance, the pleasure even of sceing you will 
have its interruption, and I shall be dissatisfied. 
Do not be displeased at my recurring so often 
to this object of my ambition; if you know any 
thing of the human heart, it will appear to 
you in its true light, as the most incontestible 
proof of my perfect attachment to you. 
How must that woman love, who, born to a 
rank which no one can despise, conscious of 
her innocence, and enamoured of virtuc, should 
submit to a situation which may make the 
purity of her intentions suspected! You will 
tell me, my dear friend, that I ought not to 
suffer the doubt of a moment to overshadow 
my peace: but such is the trembling state of 
my mind, that I have Scarce a moment's re- 
pose. Do not blame me for a solicitude $0 
Fattering to you.—Alas! I have no fears 


but that I should not be thought worthy of 
Youu, 
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LETTER XXVI. 


TO ISABELLA. 


LONDOYN. 


Flow I envy, my dearest Isabella, the 
bearer of this paper! He will see and con- 
verse with you long before it will be my 
happy fortune. I repine at your commands, 
but I obey them. You are the mistress of 
my present as well as future fate; and from 
you will the rest of my days receive their 
every shade of happiness, from the gentlest 

glow of common reciprocation to the highest 
flight of human bliss. 

Ihe gentleman who will have the honour 
to present this letter to you, is a person in 
whom you may conkde ; he is your country- 
man, and has long professed, with credit, the 
business of teaching the modern European 
* in this kingdom. He will have the 
happiness 
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happiness to instruct you in that to which you 
are to be naturalized. If the winds therefore 
should prove unfavourable, or you should 
think a few days repose necessary before you 
pass the sea, you may amuse yourself with 
beginning your lessons where I trust and hope 
you now are. I have ordered him, the mo- 
ment you arrive in England, to send a courier 
forward to inform me of the happy tidings, 
that I may be ready to receive and welcome 
you to freedom, to love, and to me. This 
event is the subject of all my thoughts; it ac- 
companies me through the day, and I only 
sleep to dream of it. 

I have never seen you but in the uncomely 
dress of your religious state; how then will 
my heart be enraptured when I see my pen- 
Sive nun transformed into a woman of the 
world, and possessing every power of display- 
ing those graces to the utmost advantage, 
which were divine under every disadvantage 
of dress, and when seen through a grated 
window. I know not how I shall bear the 
Sight; the very idea throws a thrilling plea- 

sure 
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sure through my heart that is almost insup- 
portable. Yet a little while, and this dream 
shall be realized, and I shall be most blessed. 
Speed on, ye sluggish hours! and bring the 
golden moment with you. Blow, ye favour- 
able gales! and waft her smoothly o'er the 
main. May no danger overtake or trouble 
her with the least alarm] and may she arrive 
soon and safe on that happy shore where Love 
waits to receive her, and make her happy with 
all it can bestow. | 

The friends you bring with you shall be 
mine ; they will have no reason to complain 
of my ingratitude. I owe them every thing, 
for they will give me every thing my heart 
desires ; they will give me you. They shall 
Share my regard and my fortune; and I trust 
there will not be a moment of their future 
lives when repentance will accompany a 
thought of their friendship to us. When you 
Shall repeat to them the assurances of your 
grateful kindness, let mine attend and confirm 
them. 


Let 
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Let your mind be at rest, I beseech you. 
How is it possible for us to doubt of our 
mutual love! We are in this world for no 
other purpose but to enjoy it. Delicious 
source of my existence ! I should not have 
possessed the heart I have, but to be full of 
your idea; nor would you have posscsscd 
such a soul, if it was not to love me: and it 
is only to love you as long as you are lovely, 
and to receive the return of my passion as long 
as you are beloved, that Heaven has made us 
so capable of loving each other. 

This letter will be, perhaps, the last I shall 
ever write to you, as I hope never to sustain 
so long an absence from you as to make such 
a messenger of my heart necessary; never- 
theless, I cannot lengthen it, as I am jealous 
of every moment that separates me from you, 
and the bearer of it waits but for my conclu- 
sion to speed it towards you. Adieu, my 
dearest Isabella — but it shall be the last time 

I will ever offer such a farewel to you, till Fate 
commands, and I must say adicu for ever 
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LETTER XXVII. 


TO MR. CRO LI. 


LONDON, 


I rIsE from my pillow, which you have 
covered with the sharpest thorns, to write 
this letter: and, if it should arrive before you 
have quitted yours, you may begin to find it 
uneasy to you. It is time that I should have 
Some decisive proof of your honourable in- 
tentions towards me. My mind has of late 
found great reason to be alarmed concerning 
my situation. I have been in this city several 
weeks, and have never seen or heard from 
your mother or any of your relations. Vour 
early excuses were received by me without 
suspicion: the tenderness of my regard was 
willing to believe them, and the novelty, as 
well as variety of gay and magnificent scenes 

10 
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to which I have been so carefully conducted. 
served to dissipate my attention; but I am at 
length awakened from the delirium in which 
a strange infatuation had so long kept me.— 
To my infinite agony and astonishment, | have 
been informed by indubitable circumstances. 
that, in the world, I bear the title of your 
mistress. I sent immediately to you, to ob- 
tain some serious conversation with you on a 
matter of such importance to me, but you 
were not to be found. Unable to sleep, 
though blessed with a composure of spirits 
that astonishes me, I shall pass the remaindler 
of the night in calling to your recollection the 
vows that you made, and the situation into 
which a confidence in their truth has led me. 
My eyes are now opened to a variety of cir- 
cumstances which I had not before observed: 
alas they all confirm my fears, and give a 
clear but sad prospect of my deplorable situa- 
tion. 

In all my conversations with you, since my 
arrival in England, you seemed to possess a 
diffidence, which, at the time, I approved, as 

appearing 
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appearing to proceed from respectful affection, 
and that delicacy which might be expected 
from suchꝭ a mind as I have hitherto conceived 
yours to be; but I now suspect it to have been 
no more than the endeavour to conceal a dis- 
tress, arising from some secret wish, or some 
hidden design, that you have not dared to 
avow. Ihese apprehensions are confirmed 
by the conduct of that person, who, on your 
particular recommendation, has been so con- 
tinually with me. His assiduous attentions, 
obliging manners, apparent attachment to 
vou; your declaration of his integrity, and 
my passing the greatest part of every day with 
him, from an eager desire to be instructed in 
vour language; made me respect him so far 


. a5 to repose no small degree of confidence in 


him, —a confidence, of which I now perceive 
he has availed himself, to offer to me, from 
time to time, a loose system of morality, 
which I did not rightly understand, and of 
which I did not at once see or suspect the ob- 


ject. For some days past he has grown more 


bold in his opinions: and the discovery I have 
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made has opened my eyes also to his conduct, 
which I now consider as a preface to some 
dishonourable proposal from you, of which 
he was to be the messenger. He will be ad- 
mitted to me no more; and I desire to see you 
without delay, that my fears may be entirely 
removed, or fully confirmed. 

If your mother is in that infirm state of 
health which you have represented as an ex- 
cuse for her delaying to come to me, there 
has been no reason assigned why I should not 
pay my visit of respect to her. I am in health, 
and would travel barefooted to her, with plea- 
sure, wherever she may be: a pilgrimage to 
her bedside would be delightful to me, as I 
might then, by every act of kind attention, 
anticipate the duties of a daughter. But, alas 
the history of her illness is a mere invention to 
deceive me ;—and is it possible that you can 
have planned that and many other deceptions 
which have been cantrived to undo me 

I am disposed to believe that you have loved 
me; at least, it is at present my interest to 
encourage such a belief: — perhaps you may 
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love me still; but, I fear, your affection for 
me does not reign, as it ought, the sole mis- 
tress of your heart; some predominant in- 
terest, some secret views, rise superior to it, 
and am I destined to be the victim — That 
can never be; I am not destitute, and a reso- 
lution awakened by wounded honour, as well 
as injured love, will find resources that cannot 
enter into your comprehension. Revenge does 
not belong to my nature, and I have loved 
you with that noble, disinterested passion, 
which forbids me to wish that any ill may 
befal you: but I shall support the dignity of 
my character to the last; and, though the 
world may look cool upon me, I possess the 
means of preserving myselt from my own re- 
proach. A conscious innocence could alcne 
Sustain me beneath the severity of those calum- 
nies which have been so falsely, and, I fear, 
so generally uttered against me: if you do not 
immediately and publicly prove their falsehood, 
Lam resolved to take the unwelcome task upon 
myself, and will prosecute my painful but ne- 
ccsary purpose without delay. 

Ti There 
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There is a dignity in the distress of virtue 
which elevates the heart against all its oppres- 
$10ns ; that dignity is mine, and dictates a lan- 
guage winch I little thought it would be my 
lot to address to you. I command your im- 
mediate declaration of your future intentions 
concerning me. In telling you of my fears 
and suspicions I do not accuse you; and by 
removing them for ever you may assert your 
innocence ; but, in my present situation, pa- 
tience will have but a short existence; a single 
evasion, or a proposition of delay, on your 
part, will at once confirm my fears and deter- 
mine my conduct. My tongue has not been 
accustomed to reproach, and my soul soars 
above the malice of revenge. If you can 
shield yourself from the accusations of your 
own heart, it will be well for you; for you 
have nothing to fear from mine. If the sight 
of one whose wrongs cry aloud against you, 
would awaken your fears and trouble your 
$11rit, be at rest, - you shall see her no more 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


TO ISABELLA. 


I av in a state of agonizing confusion 
which is not to be expressed.—Beheve me, 
I>abella ! my love for you is of the tenderest 
nature, and I would sacrifice every thing to 
make you happy. But, alas' I cannot sanc- 
tify our union with that consent which you 
unfortunately consider as essential to it. My 
heart is and ever will be yours; my fortune is 
at your command; but I cannot soften the 
flinty obstinacy of their breasts, who remain 
inflexible to my wishes.—I have deceived 
you—and acknowledge 1 in the bitterness of 
Sorrow and remorse; but I thought the de- 
ception innocent, and that your resolution 
might be softened to receive the eternal con- 
stancy of him you loved, without shackling it 
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with parental or any other restraint. Vu 
have a better security for it in the power of 
your charms, and the commanding superiority 
of your character, than in any ceremony 
which man may have invented from motives 
of interest instead of love. My fortune can 
surround you with a splendor which will at- 
tract the envy and admiration of the first peo- 
ple in this kingdom ; and, if you will accept 
it, you may leave them as far behind in figure 
and enjoyment, as vou do in beauty and un- 
derstanding. Nor can I make so happy an 
use of the wealth which Heaven has so pro- 
tusely scattered around me, as to purchase 
every gratification you can desire: nay, I will 
put it out of my power to revoke such a com- 
pletion of my wishes, by making a legal set- 
tlement upon you, which shall afford you a 
noble provision, and certain independence of 
myself and every one. Perish the thought of 
binding you by any ties but the silken ones 
of tender passion — Such, I trust, will yet 
unite us to each other; and that those ill- 
tounded scruples which proceed from the in- 

fectious 
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*ctious walls where you were inclosed will 
zoon be removed by the puritying air of the 
World. -I most inviolably promise to be faith- 
ful to you; that no other object Shall have the 
lust share in my affections; and that, as vou 
are the sovereign mistress of them at this 
moment, vou shall continue to command 


them to the last hour of my existence. Do 


not shudder, my Isabella] at the life of love 
which awaits you: hasten to enjoy it; and 
make him, whom vou have supremely ho- 
noured with your attections, the happiest and 
most blessed ot human beings.— The virtue of 
love is fidelity; and may every anguich that 
can torture human nature overtake me when 

I prove untaithful to you 
Some attairs ot very great importance call 
me immediately into the country. I go, in- 
deed, with a mind ill- calculated for the arrange- 
ments which are foreign to those of the heart : 
but I live in hopes, that, ere my return, the 
amiable but romantic enthusiasm, which now 
possesses you, will have vielded to the re- 
solution uot being as happy as wealth aud love 
I 4 can 
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can make you. — he not, Isabella] an enemy 
to vour happiness; — and do not blot the ten- 
der expectations of your most fond and ever- 
affectionate 
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LETTER XXIX. 


TO MRS. CROLI. 


Tuts letter, Madam, which is written by 
one who is a stranger to you, may occasion 
your surprize, as I believe it will awaken your 
sensibility. There was a time, indeed, when 
[ flattered, vainly flattered myself, that I should 
have addressed you in another character, and 
that, in your face, I should have seen the linea- 
ments of a mother. But this, with many 
other pleasing expectations, is vanished for 
ever; and a life, which once promised a 
splendid happiness, must be passed in the gloom 
of discontent and sorrow. 


Born 
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Born of one of the first families in Tuscany, 

I had the misfortune to lose my parents at a 
time when the ardent wishes of their hearts 
began to be answered in me, and the labour 
of assiduous education was not without pro- 
mise of reward. A brother, who would in 
some degree have supplied their place, soon 
followed them to the tomb; and I was left to 
the sole care of an aged relation, who loved 
me with real tenderness, and pursued the plan 
of instruction which my father had begun. 
At the end of three years, she was also 
snatched suddenly from me, when, to avoid 
the horrors of an odious marriage, and to gain. 
an asylum from the threats of a rapacious but 
powerful kindred, who claimed my inherit- 
ance, I entered into a convent, and, in the 
aue course of time, took those vows which: 
were to separate me for ever from the world. — 
There I remained struggling with discontent, 
and endeavouring to find a cure for my sor- 
rows in the offices of religious duty. My 
rank, however, was respected; I received. 
every indulgence that the state I had embraced 
would 
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would allow me; my conduct won me the 
affectionate regards of the sisterhood: and I 
was verging towards some degree of content- 
ment, when, at a public ceremony of ad- 
mitting a lady into her noviciate with us, I 
first beheld your son. It was impossible for 
me to avoid observing his particular atten- 
tions; his eyes were riveted to me, and seemed 
to pierce my very heart. Though I felt a 
rising vanity at this event, it would soon have 
passcd away, had I not received, in a very 
tew days, a written declaration of his passion. 
That declaration, and every letter which has 
passed between us, you will receive with this: 
they will tell you, Madam, in language which 
I must strive to remember no more, the pro- 
gress of our loves, the consequence of them, 
and the final cause of this address to you. 

I shall not trouble you with a detail of that 
affection which will be the misfortune and 


Scourge of my future days: the papers which 


accompany this letter, if you should deign to 
read them, will communicate the ardor of my 


passion, and the right I had to expect the most 


generous 
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generous returns from that of your son. Per- 
mit me, however, to mention, that a solemn 
public marriage, sanctified by your approba- 
tion, was the condition upon which I under- 
took the hazardous enterprize of fiving from 
the convent, and hastening to this kingdom. 
On my arrival here, Mr. Croli treated me 
with a most flattering and respectful attention, 
and offered those excuses for your delay in 
visiting me, which my credulous affection 
made me willing to believe. At length, how- - 
ever, my eyes were opened; and I awoke to 
all the horrors of my deplorable situation—l 
discovered that my virtue was not merely sus- 
pected, but absolutely lost in the public opi- 
nion; and that I was intended to be the dupe 
of Mr. Croli's future artifice, in order to be- 
come the very abominable character with 
which common fame had already disgraced 
me. It was now time to enter upon a positive 
explanation: [ wrote, therefore, to your son 
on the subject, in terms ot the devpest afflic- 
tion; and he returned the answer which you 
will read, wherein hc throws cit the mask at 

once, 
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once, and makes an open and most daring 
proposal to me to become his mistress. It 
really astonishes me that the moment of read- 
ing the paper, whereon the infamous propoſi- 
tion was written, did not prove my last !— 
Alas ! such an event would have been merciful 
to me. But Heaven inspires me with strength 
to bear my present griefs, that it may inflict 
upon me its future punishment. In this state, 
Madam, with all the tortures of disappointed 
affection, with all the pangs of wounded ho- 
nour, and the angry smart of insulted love, 
I had to expect the bitter reproaches of those 
who accompanied my flight: but my despair 
was not yet to be accomplished, and their 
tender consGlations sustained me into existence. 
They were the means of my escape, have 
been the companions of my danger, and were 
to have been rewarded by a share in my hap- 
piness; but disappointment, instead of allay- 
ing, gave new force to their friendship, and 
they have given me, in my adverse state, 
those proots of affection which is not in the 
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honours and prosperity of this world to re- 
ward. 

There was, fortunately for me, in this 
alarming exigence, one person of whom [I 
could ask advice and assistance, and he has 
proved himself a friend indeed. This gentle- 
man is a Mr. L-—, an Italian merchant of 
eminence and respect, whom I had occasion 
to see on my first arrival in this kingdom. To 
the female friend who accompanied me hither, 
[ had long ago entrusted the little treasure 
which was saved from the injustice of rela- 
tions and the rapacity of the convent ; of this 
She was a faithful Steward. Previous to our 
quitting Italy, she joined her little fortune to 
it, and procured letters of credit to Mr. L——, 
to whose care the whole of it was consigned 
on our arrival in England. As I was deter- 
mined never to receive any thing from your 
son till he had given me a nuptial interest in 
his posscssions, it became a matter of necessity 
to pay occasional visits to this gentleman :— 
he appeared to be a man of amiable dispo- 
sitions; and I trusted to that appearance in 
| | desiring 
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desiring to see him as my only resource in the 
unexpected and sad dilemma wherein I found 
myselt. He kindly hastened to grant my re- 
quest, and without any hesitation or reserve 
en my part, I told him the all of my sad his- 
tory, declared to him my resolution of return- 
ing to the walls that I had abandoned, and 
braving the rigours that would meet me 
there ;,—and entreated his assistance to point 
out to me the most ready means of compleat- 
ing my purpose.—My story melted him into 
tears: and, after much kind endeavour, on 
his part, to turn me from my design, as well 
as a thousand friendly offers of service, find- 
ing that I was irrevocably determined, at all 
events, to bid an immediate farewel to this 
country, he persuaded me not to throw my- 
self into the angry power of my former sister- 
hood, nor add to the miseries of my life by 
tempting the pious fury of their punishment.— 
listened to his humane counsels, and, before 
this letter reaches you, shall be proceeding on 
my way to a retirement which he will not dis- 
cover, and where I may reflect, without in- 
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terruption, on the future disposition of my 
days.— This, Madam, is a short history of 
myself to the moment when I have the honour 
of addressing myself to you; I intend it only 
as a kind of outline which the correspondence 
between your son and myself will fill up, 
and as an introduction to a few $hort obser- 
vations, and one poor request, which will 
conclude it. 

I am worthy of the honour, Madam, to 
which I aspired, of being your daughter. 
Permit me to say that my affection for 
Mr. C was of that nature as to have most 
deeply interested me in every relation and con- 
cern of his. His friend would have been my 
friend:—his mother would have been my 
mother; and I should have cousidered it as 
the pride of my life to have administered, by 
every affectionate duty, by every Kind atten- 
tion, to the comfort of yours. —His wealth 
had no influence upon my heart: what 1 
thought a rare superiority of character won 
me to him; and, if foul fortune had made him 
Poor, my fidelity would never have shrunk, 
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but most willingly shared his poverty with 
him. Ihis-I may now assert without vanity, 
or without being accused of views from 
whose gratification I am already removed.— 
What I have asserted is the truth ;—your son 
knows it to be so, and will hereafter acknow- 
ledge it. 

I can have no motives to make these decla- 
rations, but such as my heart tells me are 
just —for, if your son were, at this moment, 
to offer on his knees, and with that affecting 
language which won my love, to fulfil his 
former vows; though you, his venerable pa- 
rent, were to enforce his entreaties with 
your own, I call a just God to witness that 
I would refuse it all! — The insult he has 
offered to me has rendered him unworthy of 
me; and there is no misery I would not suffer 
with pleasure, rather than be united to the 
man who has harboured the intentions to in- 
jure my honour, and to hold me forth to the 
world as an unchaste name.—lIf this is the lan- 
guage of Pride,—it is that Pride which is the 
best protector of Virtue. 
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[ do not, indeed 1 do not, quit all my fond 
hopes of happiness without a regret that I can- 
not describe, and which, I still love the au- 
thor of my misery so well, as to wish that he 
may never feel. I suffer for my credulity, 
the offspring of a blind and fatal passion; and 
the pangs it has riveted in my heart, will, I 
fear, remain there, till I am no more. My 
honour is still my own ; I possess the purity 
of a fair fame, though calumny has endea- 
voured to rob me of it; and I entreat you, 
Madam, whenever it may be in your power, to 
do me justice.—Alas ! I little thought that the 
only letter I should ever address to you would 
be of this melancholy nature: little thought 
that a necessary act of self- justification from 
me would ever be hostile to your repose, and 
wound your parental affections. I had hoped 
to be the comfort of your de lining years, 
and I am forced by a sad necessity to give 
them a subject for lamentation, Why did 1 
live to this hour! and wlicrefore have | 
strength to survive it Must my first address 

to you be the last! and at the moment I ap- 
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proach you, as it were, for the first time, 
must I say, Adicu for ever ! But such is 
the will of inexorable Fate —— Cherish the 
idea of me, I beseech you, with. kindness, 
for I deserve it; and reflect with pity on the 
unfortunate 


ISABELLA. 


LETTER XXX. 
TO MR. CROLI. 


Ir your own conscience does not make you 
tremble at the sight of this letter, you may 
peruse its contents without apprehension; it 
w:ll contain neither accusation nor reproach, 


and is the last you will ever receive from me. 
Indeed, I should not have troubled you with 
an adlieu, but to inform you that I shall be far 
away before it will reach you; and that, if by 
chance vou should be disposed to discover the 
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path I have taken, and to pursue me, your 
labour will be in vain. I have already given 
vou sufficient proofs of a resolution which is 
capable of maintaining its purpose in spite of 
any fatigue or danger; and I think it my duty 
to assure vou, that neither the powers nor 
temptations of this world will be able to shake 
it for a moment. I call Heaven to witness, 
whom 1 have offended, and whose future 
wrath I shall endeavour to deprecate by im- 
mediate atonement, that I never will, if I can 
prevent it, sce or hear from you again but, 
it a too curious imprudence should obtrude 
vou upon me m the retreat whither [ am has- 
tening, know, Sir, that you will hear nothing 
there but the reproach of msulted virtue; you 
will find nothing there but a determined pur- 
pose to turn my back for ever on the mau 
who has so basely injure me: and though he 
were to renew every former declaration; 
though he were ready to sanctify, in the most 
sacred manner, his former engagements ; he 
would find a steady and intlexible denial, 
wich nothing can overcome. I desire you, 
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therefore, to spare me, as well as yourself, 
the pain and mortification of such an inter- 
view. There can be no occasion for your 
adding another pang to the heart which has 
already suffered more than I thought it would 
be ever able to sustain. You may as well at- 
tempt to command the winds; the ocean's 
raging tide would be as obedient to your will 
as my pur pose; and may the protection of 
Heaven eternally forsake me whenever I shall 
change it —I trust you know me too well 
to entertain the faintest hope of such an 
event. 

What have I not done for your sake] I ex- 
posed myself to the resentment of my coun- 
try, and to the severity of its laws against per- 
sons of my habit. I put my life to the hazard, 
and sought a distant nation to which I was a 
Stranger, to make you happy ; and what has 
been my reward? A wounded reputation and 
your ingratitude.—Heavens ! that you, who 
knew $0 well the bottom of my heart, should 
treat me in this manner !/—Have you never 
reflected on your conduct towards ine? Have 
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you forgot all sense of obligation to me 
Alas ! your proceedings have not been those 
of a generous mind, or of an honest man.— 
I do not wish to know the success of this let- 
ter: if it depends upon me, I shall never know 
it; nor will you, I hope, possess the power 
to trouble the condition which I prepare for 
myself. 

I have already written to your mother a 
general account of the beginning, progress, 
and sad conclusion of our acquaintance with 
each other: to her possession are also con- 
signed all the letters you have written to me, 
with the copies of those which you received 
from my hand: but do not imagine that I 
adopted such a measure from any motive but 
my own justification. I thought it right to 
deposit my fair name with the mother of him 
| who wished to destroy it. —Y ou will dare not 
to violate her sacred protection. 

Leonora, that firm friend whose fidelity, 
I trust, Heaven will one day reward, seems 
to attach herself more closely to me in the 
hour of my present adversity. She is resolyed 
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to Share my fate, whatever it may be. Jam 
not bereft of every worldly consolation, when 
Such a friend yet remains. The poor old man, 
who left his native home for my sake, and 
suffered his age to repose on those promises 
of reward which I cannot now fulhl, has 
found a protector who has promised to give 
him bread, and cherish him during the few 
years of his remaining life. For his sake 1 
request you also to watch over his repose and 
contentment. You know the claums he has 
upon you, and I wish to be the only victim of 
your injustice. 

That I have loved you with the most ardent 
Sincerity, Your own heart will bear me wit- 
ness ;—pcrhaps I may never cease to, love 
you. A passion such as mine, which has 
mingled with every principle of my nature, 
and become, as it were, a part of my exist- 
ence, will not be easily extinguished: but 
be that as it may, it is nothing to my present 
purpose; and the very sentiments with which 
this passion may torment my bosom, will act 
as powerful motives to confirm my resolution 
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of never seeing vou again. Who could hare 
thought that the fair prospect of our early 
love would have been so soon obscured, and 
that your boasted affection would have given 
such proofs of its sincerity |\—But we must, 
in future, be strangers to each other; we 
must know one another no more. "This is 
a farewel for ever — [hat you may be happy 
is the prayer of my heart; and may she, who 
succeeds to my right in your affections, equal 
me in love, and receive in return that con- 
Stancy wluch was due to 
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LETTER XXXI. 


TO MRS. CRO II. 


Ir is not now necessary to tell you the par- 
ticulars of that cruel act of injustice which 
bears so heavy on the guilty perpetrator, that 
he is not able to sustain it. You have, I find, 
been fully informed of my passion for the first 
and best of women; yon well know the un- 
paralleled proofs she has given me of her affec- 
tion, and the more than barbarous returns I 
have made to it. My happiness is vanished 
for ever |\—Worse than clouds and darkness 
hang over me, and the tortures of a wounded 
spirit have overtaken me. I might have been 
the happicst and best of men—lI am the most 
wretched and worst of beings; and the ills of 
my fortune are aggravated by an agony of 
guilt which is intolerable. Hope is lost for 
ever; the reign of Despair is already com- 

| menced, 
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menced, and I will not support it. Your $04 
must be the victim of his own injustice. He 
has some sense of honour left, and that shall 
redeem the mtamy of his name.—l cannot 
live !-Pity and forgive me, Madam; for cre 
you read these unwelcome lines, I shall have 
well revenged the injured Isabella's wrongs :— 
my own hand is ready to appease her, and in 
a few minutes, I shall be no more! It will 
surely be a lesser evil to you that I should be 
at once in my grave, than be bearing in my 
heart a fierce corroding poison, whose sluggish 
tortures would at length lead me to it. The 
last act of duty which I can perform to you, 
is to save you the pain of Secing me linger 
through the sad progress of despair and mad- 
ness. Your aged eyes shall not behold your 
favourite child stretched on the rack of pain 
which threatens him: —he will disappoint 
Sorrow of its cruel aim. Ihe agonies of years 
have rushed into this hour ; and the sharpness 
of its sufferings will, I trust, compensate in 
the eye of Mercy for the scene which | am 
preparing. —Farewell, thou best and kindest 

L parent! 
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parent Isabella] thou loveliest and most ex- 
alted of thy sex, thou most injured woman, 
adicu - Receive my dying $ighs ;—they are 
yours '—yet a little while, and the last will 
have escaped me 


HERE these Letters conclude; but a note is 
added to compleat the history. Isabella ar- 
rived safe at Naples, in the vicinity of which 
city she lived unknown, till, by the interest 
of Mr. C. 's friends, the British Court 
interfered in her behalf, and in consequence 
of it the Pope ordered her admission into an 
abbey in the Neapolitan dominions, where 
she and her friend retired together. The 
old man was taken into the family of the 
Italian merchant, who had been mentioned 
with such deserved respect. To this gen- 
tleman Isabella wrote a letter some years 
after she had quitted England, to thank him 
for all his kindness to her; to assure him 

that 
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that she was perfectly resigned to her situa- 
tion, and had every reason to bless Heaven, 
for having in its wisdom snatched her from 
a world, in which she should not have en- 
joved her present well-grounded hopes and 
contented dispositions. She had never been 
made acquainted with the fatal method which 
Mr. C had employed to avenge her 
wrongs, and, happily for her, at this day 
remains ignorant of it, 


THE END, 
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